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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


THIS work is likely to find two classes of readers. First 
of all, scholars who are familiar with the history of New 
Testament criticism in Germany are often too imperfectly 
acquainted with the Dutch language to study the work 
done in Holland in the same field. To these the book 
will speak for itself. An introduction would be out of 
place, as it could hardly do more than repeat what will 
be found in the following pages. There will, however, 
be others who have not been able to follow closely the 
developments of theological scholarship on the Continent 
during the last thirty years or more. For these a few 
words of introduction and explanation may be useful. 
If they appear to assume an unfamiliarity with the 
subject, this arises from the nature of the case. 

First of all, the reader must not suppose that the 
question is whether such a miraculous narrative as that 
of the New Testament can be true. The question of 
miracles has long since receded into the background. It 
belongs rather to the eighteenth century. The problems 
which criticism has to face, leave the miraculous, as a 
rule, out of consideration. For example, when we have 
to harmonise the accounts of the first three Gospels with 
one another and with that of the fourth, or when we 
have to decide whether the Pauline letters were written 


in the first century or the second, it makes little or no 
vii 
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difference whether we assume the truth of the miraculous 
element or not. This being understood, we must guard 
against a second mistake which may be made by the 
uninstructed layman. It is a common thing to hear 
people speak of a conflict between orthodoxy and unor- 
thodoxy. In saying this they generally mean by 
orthodoxy a belief that the events recorded in the New 
Testament really happened as there described. But 
this form of orthodoxy has long been extinct among all 
classes of Protestant scholars. Harnack, for example, 
says: ‘That a storm was quieted by a word, we do not 
believe, and we shall never again believe.’”’ Weinel tells 
us that the old doctrine of inspiration is dead and buried ; 
and in another place he says: “ We have seriously 
embraced the conviction that the notion of miracle 
cannot be introduced any more into science nor into 
history.” And Weinel and Harnack, it should be 
remembered, represent the more conservative wing of 
the dominant school of New Testament critics on the 
Continent. The old traditional orthodoxy, then, will 
not be considered here. Its place has been taken by 
Liberal Christianity, as it is sometimes called. What 
is this Liberal Christianity ? It arose as follows. About 
eighty years ago the belief in the inspired character and 
historical accuracy of the books of the New Testament 
was destroyed by Strauss, Zeller, and F. C. v. Baur. 
So convincing was their case that theologians of all 
complexions had to cast about for something to replace 
the old tradition. This they found in the “ historical” 
Jesus, and for seventy years and more one attempt after 
another has been made to give a living picture of Jesus 
the Teacher. The belief in his miraculous birth and 
ascension might have to go, but there was still the story 
of his life and heroism in death. This, then, was to be 
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the centre of a sort of reformed Protestantism. This 
new cult would be established on a rock, for had not all 
the claims of reason been satisfied, and was not doubt 
for ever silenced? Who could ask for anything higher 
than this Perfect Man, the facts of whose life, finely 
sifted, were now laid before mankind in a sort of revised 
Gospel? Of course, there were all kinds of sections in 
the new orthodoxy. Some were extreme in their 
scepticism. Others could not abandon every shred of 
dogma. Consequently on the question of the Resurrec- 
tion there was division. Some scholars still insisted 
that the evidence for this was overpowering; their 
reason for clinging to this belief was no doubt the feeling 
that if they sacrificed it, they would cut themselves 
loose from dogma altogether; moreover, what would 
become of the Epistles—so essential to the new teaching 
—if this belief was abandoned? For not only would 
various separate passages be embarrassing to the com- 
mentator, but the authority of the whole would be 
impaired. Something similar was the case with the 
conversion of Paul. The miraculous feeding of the 
multitude might go; some one—was it Schleiermacher ? 
—naively remarks that after all it makes no difference 
to dogma; the same might be done with other miracles. 
But in the case of Paul’s miraculous conversion, if 
this were sacrificed, his authority as a pillar of the 
new faith would be weakened, especially as he alludes 
to this conversion himself. Of course the reader will 
see two very obvious objections to these views at once. 
First of all the evidence for these miraculous occurrences 
is no better than that for many other miracles; and 
secondly—what is more important—why look down 
upon the unprogressive orthodoxy of an earlier genera- 
tion? If two miracles are possible, why not a hundred ? 
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However, not to pursue this subject, the reader now 
understands what is meant by the “ Liberal” Jesus and 
by “Liberal” Christianity, and also sees that in this 
school there are many sections, some representing a 
more conservative, others a more progressive tendency. 

Now, it is against the theology of this Liberal Chris- 
tianity that the present book is directed. 

The arguments against this theology may be summed 
up under four heads :— 

(1) This Jesus whom you describe is not to be found 
in the Gospels. He is an imaginary figure constructed 
out of your own consciousness, and then discovered in 
the Gospel narrative. Fortunately for your theories, you 
have already discarded the miracles; but there is still a 
great deal left which is inconsistent with your picture. 
For example, you are obliged to say that Jesus, in 
speaking of men as possessed by an evil spirit, was only 
adapting himself to the beliefs of his day. There is no 
evidence of this, in the first place; and in the second 
place—whatis more important—your explanation cannot 
be allowed to stop there. For the idea that the Christian 
ig inspired by the Holy Spirit is of the same kind as 
this belief which you disclaim. In one case the spirit is 
evil, and in the other good; but the psychological stand- 
point is the same. Now, this belief in the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit permeates the whole of early Christian 
literature; and the whole of the Pauline letters—which 
you find so essential—will fall to pieces without it. 
When Jesus says to the Twelve, “ Have no thought how 
or what ye shall say ; for it shall be given to you in that 
hour what ye shall say; for it is not ye who speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you,” was he 
“adapting” himself to the intelligence of his disciples— 
in other words, deceiving them ? 
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(2) Your own more advanced wing have practically 
abandoned the whole position by bringing into promi- 
nence the Messianic aspect of the Gospel. For this 
Messias idea is as unmodern as anything can be; and 
yet J. Weiss has made it one of the pillars of the Gospel 
edifice, even at the cost of making it appear that Jesus 
lived for anillusion. Wrede tries to make the Megsianic 
idea a contribution of later Christianity, so that the 
Gospel of Mark becomes, to use his own phrase, a 
chapter in the history of dogma. Finally, Brickner 
asks how we can account for the acceptance of Jesus 
as the Messias without miracles. 

(3) At best you only give us a perfect man, who 
triumphs over life and death. But this is, after all, only 
a philosophic, a Stoic, ideal. A religion must have a 
God to worship, notasupremely virtuous man. In such 
the pagan history of antiquity abounds. Among other 
things, what becomes of the sacraments? You may 
retain them, but they have no proper place in your 
system. As Kihl says: “The real question is not 
whether Jesus ever lived, but whether he can be the 
object of religious worship.’”’ Once more the main con- 
tention of this book is already half conceded. 

(4) Your treatment of the New Testament is uncritical. 
We have already seen that many of you still cling to 
some of the supernatural elements, because you are still 
wedded to traditional dogmas. I do not say that what 
appears supernatural and miraculous may not be true, 
but to make a selection in the interests of dogma is 
uncritical. The occasional hints you throw out of auto- 
suggestion, hypnotic cure, and go forth, could be used 
just as well of other miracles, which you, nevertheless, 
do not insist on. Moreover, when you borrow from 
the Tiibingen School—whom you always describe as 
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antiquated—the theory of the genuineness of the four 
principal letters of Paul (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., and 
Gal.), you still have dogmatic interests in view. But 
the scholar who undertakes a critical examination of the 
New Testament books must be free from dogmatic bias. 
Again, you not only differ in points of detail, but you do 
not agree with one another even on main issues. Zahn, 
with the approval of Harnack, says that Mr. Hobart has 
proved to everybody to whom anything can be proved 
that the author of the Lukan writings was aman familiar 
with the terminology of Greek medicine, was a Greek 
physician; Clemen does not admit that this has been 
proved at all. Jiilicher tells us that, if Jesus is an 
unhistorical figure, our religion in its present form would 
be lost. P. Schmiedel, on the other hand, says: “ My 
inmost religious convictions would suffer no harm even if 
I now felt obliged to conclude that Jesus never lived.” 
According to Holtzmann, the supposition of the genuine- 
ness of the Pauline letters tells rather against the historic 
character of the Gospel narrative; most scholars, how- 
ever, would have us believe that no one who accepts the 
Pauline epistles has any right to doubt the historical 
existence of Jesus. Clemen is not disposed to attach 
any importance to the parallels quoted by Comparative 
Religionists ; Briickner says that Christianity has innu- 
merable points of contact with other oriental religions, 
and its close connection with them is an established fact. 
Harnack thinks that the Gnosticised oriental religions 
have no place in a history of Christian dogma; Bousset 
thinks that they throw light on the earliest beginnings 
of Christianity. So, too, with the Messiasship. Some 
scholars say that Jesus proclaimed himself the 
Messias ; others deny this. Wrede tells us that Zahn 
and Klostermann have completely misunderstood the 
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Gospel of Mark. As Harnack’s name carries with it 
so much weight, it will be useful perhaps to mention 
that his reactionary tendencies have encountered a 
good deal of adverse criticism in Germany. For 
example, J. Weiss, one of the most prominent and original 
scholars of the modern school, regards Harnack’s recent 
work in New Testament criticism as representing no 
advance on what is already to be found in the com- 
mentary of B. Weiss in 1876. These examples will help 
to show the uncertainty that reigns in the opposite 
camp: the more the student reads of the works of the 
Liberal School, the more confused does the chaos become. 
In one of Wrede’s books no less than thirteen marks of 
exclamation are found in two pages, appended to ob- 
servations quoted from Klostermann, B. Weiss, and 
Weizsicker. These marks of exclamation are intended 
to indicate some very incorrect statement or loose 
thinking. If, therefore, a similar treatment should be in 
store for this book, it would be well to remember that 
our opponents are equally severe in their criticism of one 
another. 

Such, then, is the school against whose theories the 
present work is directed. 

The attitude taken up in the book is not a new one 
to those of the English public who are familiar with the 
articles of Mr. Roberts in the Hibbert Jowrnal, and 
Dr. Anderson in the same journal and the Quest. To 
these last—as being the more recent—I may refer 
readers; they express much more forcibly a part of 
what I am here trying to say. In plain words—I had 
almost said in plain English—we reply to the Hece 
Homo of the Liberal School with an Hece Deus ; so that 
once more extreme radicalism joins hands with extreme 
conservatism, for in the conservative Hast the idea of 
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God made man has always been the central belief of 
Christendom. In fact, Catholic theologians have not 
failed to grasp the significance of the facts given 
above. Poschmann, for example, says: © The consistent 
scholars of this [the Liberal] school either return into 
the bosom of the Church, which alone has salvation, or 
find themselves forced further in the direction of that 
Radicalism which denies the historical existence of 
Jesus.” 

In two ways one may say that the old traditional ortho- 
doxy had the advantage over modern Liberalism. In the 
first place, if everything happened almost as described in 
the Gospels, then there is no reason why these Gospels 
should not have been written immediately after the 
events. But when Wrede says that no critical theo- 
logian believes Mark’s account of the Baptism, the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter, the miraculous feedings of 
the multitude, Jesus walking on the sea, the trans- 
figuration, the conversation of the angel with the women 
at the grave, and a good deal more—how can he justify 
his belief that Mark may have written about thirty 
years after the events he records, from the testimony of 
an eye-witness? Or, to take another point of view. If 
such events as Christ’s walking on the water never 
occurred, how did they come to be recorded? It is most 
strange that this question is hardly ever asked by the 
critical theologians, although it is almost the first one 
that would occur to a Comparative Religionist. 

Since I began to write the above, I have been struck 
by some remarks of G. Luzzi, of Florence, on the Papacy 
in Italy in the twentieth century. He says: “The 
Papacy has recognised that in our times it would not do 
to stamp as heretical aspirations such as these l|.e., 
movements for the social welfare of the masses], and its 
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policy has been limited, from the very beginning of the 
movement, to direct, moderate, discipline it, and, above 
all, to keep it well secured within the boundaries of the 
Church.” This sentence so happily illustrates much 
that is found in this book that it may find a place here. 
Attention may also be drawn to the decided tendency 
on the part of Comparative Religionists to deduce the 
myth from the ritual, and not the ritual from the myth. 
From this point of view also the present book will be 
interesting. Finally, one of the weakest points of theo- 
logical systems hitherto has been the question of 
Gnosticism. Of all the positions maintained by Harnack, 
this idea that the Gnosis was an offshoot from Chris- 
tianity will prove the most untenable. Even van Manen’s 
work on Paul suffers from the same error, for it obliged 
him to assume the lateness of the Gnostic portions of 
the Pauline Epistles, whereas they may have belonged to 
the earliest groundwork. 

It is a subject for congratulation that classical scholars 
and philosophers have begun to interest themselves in 
this period. The professional theologians mostly live, 
like their predecessors, in an atmosphere of dogma and 
ecclesiasticism, which makes them admirable guides in 
tracing the phases of religious controversy in the fourth 
century, but is rather hampering when they go back to 
primitive Christianity. At all events, I have found 
Weinel’s book on Paul, and Harnack’s account of the 
earliest period in his various works, as unconvincing as 
anything can well be. There is a great deal of truth in 
what Nietzsche says: “ Man liest sich hinein und sich 
heraus.”” These words are well worth pondering. On 
the other hand, such works—both of them by classical 
scholars—as Reitzenstein’s Hellenistische Wunderer- 
zdhlungen and Pohlenz’s Vom Zorne Gottes are full of 
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suggestiveness. It is disappointing to see how little 
attention these books have received from theologians. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether the Jewish literature of 
the first three centuries receives the attention it deserves 
from students of theology. 

I may say, in conclusion, that I am responsible not 
only for the translation from the Dutch, but also for the 
translation of the passage from Tacitus. 


Oxford, August 11, 1912. 


INTRODUCTION 


For the orthodox the problem of the making of the 
New Testament does not exist. God is the author of 
it. The whole of the Bible is God’s word, communi- 
cated to mankind in a supernatural manner by 
special revelation, and therefore invested with in- 
fallible authority. Opposed to this view of the Bible 
is another—the so-called critical view. The Greek 
word krinein, from which criticism is derived, means 
“ sift,” “‘judge”’; to criticise the Scriptures means 
to separate what is true and what is false in them, 
what is genuine and what is spurious, by the appli- 
cation of reason. We use the word “‘criticism” in 
three different senses or combinations :—(1) Textual 
criticism, which concerns itself exclusively with the 
text of a document, and seeks to answer the question, 
What is the correct reading here? That this kind of 
criticism is a pressing need, is at once evident from 
the fact that the thousands of different manuscripts 
of the New Testament contain, perhaps, two hundred 
thousand different readings. (2) Historical criticism, 
which seeks to investigate the origin both of each 
individual book in the New Testament, and also of 
their combination in their present form in a single 
volume of canonical authority, for it does not blindly 
accept the tradition of the Church. When, for 
example, this tradition says that the Four Gospels 


were written by contemporaries of Jesus, we are led to 
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doubt this by the fact that their statements conflict 
with one another. (8) Higher criticism, which in- 
quires, What is the value of what we find written 
here? It teaches us to test the contents by bringing 
our mental faculties to bear on them, and aims ata 
reconstruction of history. For this purpose even 
untrustworthy accounts are pressed into service; for 
these also may, at all events, furnish evidence of 
the mental attitude of the writers and their contem- 
poraries. 

The scientific criticism of the New Testament had 
no existence, properly speaking, till the eighteenth 
century. In many circles which still venerated the 
name of orthodoxy, and at the same time could not 
suppress their reasonable doubts about the truth of 
what was contained in the Scriptures, these doubts 
led—and from the nature of the circumstances they 
could hardly help leading—to a sort of compromise 
between common sense and the miracles of the Bible. 
In the following pages we shall be able to dwell on 
this at greater length. 

Far more bistoriaal was the position of F. Cx: 
Baur, the father of the so-called Tubingen school. 
This scholar explained the earliest Christianity as 
embracing two great parties—a Jewish Christianity 
with Peter at its head, and a Gentile Christianity 
represented by Paul. According to v. Baur, we are 
safe in assuming the following facts about the New 
Testament. The Apocalypse of John was a Jewish- 
Christian work written from a Legal standpoint; and 
the four Epistles of Paul to the Romans, Corinthians (2), 
and Galatians are documents of the Gentile-Christian 
anti-Legal section. These two parties slowly became 
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reconciled, compelled thereto by powerful common 
enemies. Many of the views of v. Baur are now 
antiquated ; his reconstruction of the earliest Chris- 
tianity has been found untenable, and his theory of 
the genuineness of four Pauline letters nothing more 
than an assumption; yet, in spite of all this, he saw 
more than scholars of to-day, who think that they 
have got beyond him, as indeed they have, although 
not in the sense which they mean, for they have 
gone back to the standpoint of the pre-Tubingen 
period. In Holland, on the contrary, we stand on the 
shoulders of the Tubingen scholars. But the Radical 
School in Holland is looked at rather askance by 
students of the New Testament in the rest of Europe. 
** Not known not liked,” says a Dutch proverb. 
Professor Kirsop Lake, of Leiden, said to me once: 
‘An Englishman is a man of one language.” This 
being so, it is easy to understand why an English 
theologian who wishes to make himself acquainted 
with the foreign literature in his subject, prefers to 
learn German rather than the closely related Dutch. 
The necessary consequence of this is that English 
theological science shows more signs of German than 
of any other influence. Harnack, Bousset, Holtzmann, 
Pfleiderer, J. Weiss—these are the writers who are 
most in vogue in the field of New Testament criticism. 
In the case of the Old Testament the position is some- 
what different: here the English-speaking world owes 
much to Kuenen and Oort. The name “‘ Dutch Radical 
School,” however, refers only to the criticism of the 
New Testament: it has had adherents, mostly in 
Holland, for more than thirty years. The radical 
views held by Kuenen on the origin of the writings 
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of the Old Testament were not confined to Holland; 
he had predecessors in Vatke and Graf in Germany, 
_ and the support of Wellhausen and his school in the 
same country and of Cheynein England. The Radical 
School of New Testament criticism, on the other hand, 
had already, it is true, had a precursor in the German 
scholar Bruno Bauer; but, just as Bauer stood alone 
in his own time and his own country, so the Radical 
School of New Testament criticism in Holland has 
remained isolated, receiving little attention and less 
recognition in other countries. Johnson, the author 
of the book Antiqua Mater published anonymously in 
London in 1887, did not overlook what the Dutch 
scholars Pierson and Loman had already published ; 
but, apart from this, I know of only one English 
scholar who learned Dutch in order to study modern 
Dutch criticism of the Pauline Letters. The scholar 
I mean is T. Whittaker, who has published an inter- 
esting sketch of the results of van Manen’s work, and 
has himself made independent use of them.! In this 
book he calls van Manen ‘the Copernicus of New 
Testament Criticism.” Without the introduction 
which Whittaker has given it, the Radical School 
would have remained absolutely unknown in England if 
van Manen himself had not had an opportunity to state 
his views in the Encyclopedia Biblica. It must be 
admitted that there is another difficulty in the way of 
a more general knowledge of the work of this school, 
and that is the fact that many articles by the leaders 


1 See his work The Origins of Christianity, with an Outline of van 
Manen’s Analysis of the Pauline Literature (London, 1904, Watts and 
Co.; 2nd ed., 1909). See also his Priests, Philosophers, and 
Prophets (London, 1911, A, and C. Black, pp. 177-199). 
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of the movement are buried in magazines which are 
not easily accessible. This circumstance is especially 
taken into account in the following pages. 

By radical criticism of the New Testament is to be 
understood that criticism which does not admit any 
single document of the New Testament to be genuine 
—1.e., to have been written by the writer whose name 
it bears. It is well known that in the last century 
first one book of the Bible and then another has had 
to submit to the dissecting-knife of critical analysis, 
and that the canon fell slowly to pieces before the 
onslaughts of scholars. The high-water mark of 
negative criticism appeared to have been reached in 
the so-called Tubingen school, according to which 
almost all the Paulirte Epistles are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. The only exceptions are Romans, I. and II. 
Corinthians, and Galatians. Only in the case of these 
four was there no room for suspicion, thought F.C. v. 
Baur (1792-1860), the founder of the school; no 
serious objection had ever been brought against them ; 
and did they not bear so unmistakably the stamp of 
Pauline originality that they were invulnerable against 
all future attacks? But, alas! it is never safe to 
prophesy; let the existence of the Radical School 
serve as an illustration of the truth of this saying. 
Even in v. Baur’s own time the genuineness of the 
four principal letters, the so-called ‘‘ Hauptbriefe ”’ 
(Cardinal Epistles), was denied by Bruno Bauer. 

Or is it a fact, as has been stated more than once, 
that the origin of the Radical criticism of the New 
Testament is to be sought in England? Holtzmann, 
in his Introduction, speaks of attacks made on the 
genuineness of the Four Epistles by Evanson (1792). 
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This, however, is an error, and is due to an insuf- 
ficient acquaintance with Evanson’s works. These 
appear to be rare even in England, and only a few 
theologians have a first-hand acquaintance with them. 
I have in my possession a copy of The Dissonance of 
the Four generally received Evangelists, and the Evi- 
dence of their respective Authenticity: Haamined by 
Edward Evanson, A.M. (London, 1792) ; and from it 
I learn that, as far as the authenticity of the Four 
Epistles is concerned, the author has doubts only of 
that to the Romans. With the exception of those to 
the Ephesians, Colossians, and Hebrews, this is the 
only one whose genuineness he calls in question. 

The first Radical critic was therefore not Evanson, 
but Bruno Bauer (1809-1882), who, as early as 1850, 
in his treatise on The Acts of the Apostles, maintained 
against F. C. v. Baur that for both these irreconcilable 
portraits, the Paul of the Epistles no less than the 
Paul of the Acts, the free play of the reflecting con- 
sciousness of the author is alone responsible, and that 
our Gospels are the product of the creative fancy of 
the Evangelists. It is only within the last few years 
that Bruno Bauer’s services have begun to be recog- 
nised in Germany by W. Wrede and A. Schweitzer. 
Holland, in the person of Professor Loman, had begun 
to learn from this original scholar as early as 1881. 


CuapTer I. 


BEGINNINGS OF RADICAL CRITICISM IN 
HOLLAND 


Duron criticism was not the creation of Bruno Bauer, 
but had an independent origin. As its first manifesto 
we may regard Allard Pierson’s book, T’he Sermon on 
the Mount and other Synoptic Fragments (1878). 
This writer was the gifted son of parents of the 
Pietistic sect; but his thoughts were turned in an 
entirely different direction by the empirical philosopher 
Opzomer, at Utrecht. He afterwards came forward as 
the eloquent champion of the so-called modern move- 
ment, and became known as a brilliant preacher ; 
finally, he broke his connection with this party by 
becoming an Agnostic, a sin for which the Modernists 
have never forgiven him. Pierson began his career 
as Minister of the French Church (1855-1865) ; later 
he became Professor of Church History at Heidelberg, 
and finally Professor of Modern Literature, Aisthetics, 
and the History of Art at the Municipal University of 
Amsterdam. 

In a long introduction to his book, he draws atten- 
tion to various defects in the methods of current 
criticism. It appeared to him to be too much influ- 
enced by the subjective standpoint or bias of its 
exponents, whenever it described any part of the 

Hi 
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Gospels as bearing unmistakable marks of genuine- 
ness. V. Baur, for example, speaks somewhere of the 
“freshness and vividness” of Jesus’s attacks on the 
Pharisees, which must, therefore, be among the most 
authentic portions of the Sermon on the Mount. To 
this Pierson replies: Has it, then, been proved that 
the writer who put the speech together was in- 
capable of writing a lively and spirited attack on 
the Pharisees ? Now that the miracles have been 
sacrificed, there is a determination apparently to save 
the figure of Jesus the Teacher; hence the arbitrari- 
ness and credulity of critics of the school of v. Baur. 
They assume that the Earliest Gospel was simple and 
natural; for, if this were not assumed, it would be 
absurd to appeal to the unnaturalness of any part of 
the narrative as an argument against its genuineness. 
Criticism must be on its guard; on no account must 
it allow itself to be used as an instrument for the 
creation of a new theology; it must not attempt, in 
the interests of such a theology, to seek to demon- 
strate that one picture of the personality of Jesus has 
more claims to be accepted than another. The exami- 
nation of the sources is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to justify us in forming any coherent picture of the 
life of Jesus. 

Pierson finds serious objections to the correctness 
of Tacitus’s well-known account of the conflagration 
at Rome under Nero, and the consequent persecution 
of the Christians. In order to silence the rumour 
that the Emperor himself was the author of the fire, 
the latter decided to transfer the blame from himself 
by inventing a story according to which the Christians 
were the guilty persons. With this object, says 
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Tacitus, “‘ Nero made scape-goats of a sect, detested 
for its enormities, called Christiani! by the common 
people, and punished them with the most inhuman 
barbarity. They derived this name from one 
Christus, who, during the reign of Tiberius, had 
been put to death by the procurator Pontius Pilate; 
but their pernicious superstition, although it had 
received a temporary check, afterwards broke out 
afresh, not only in different parts of Judea, where the 
mischievous sect first originated, but also at Rome, 
which attracts to itself and assiduously fosters all 
forces that tend to violence and corruption in every part 
of the world. In the first place, then, those who 
confessed their guilt were arrested ; afterwards these 
turned informers, and an immense multitude were 
convicted, not so much on the charge of incendiarism 
as that of hatred of mankind. They were put to 
death with refinements of cruelty; some of them 
were sewn up in the skins of wild beasts and torn to 
pieces by dogs; others, when there was no more day- 
light, were set on fire in order to illuminate the 
darkness of the night. Nero had lent his gardens 
for the purpose of this spectacle, and celebrated 
the occasion by horse-races, himself mingling with 
the crowd in the dress of a charioteer or taking his 
seat in a chariot. The result of this was that, 
although the victims were guilty, and deserving of 
most exemplary punishment, their fate brought about 
a revulsion of feeling in their favour, for men could 


1 Some scholars think that the MS. reading here is Chrestiani. 
This would give more point to the next sentence in Tacitus: “‘ The 
common people call them Chrestiani; but as a matter of fact they 
were founded by one Christus.’’ Of course, apart from the testimony 
of the MS., Chrestiani may still have been the original reading.—Tr. 
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not disguise from themselves the fact that they did not 
suffer as enemies to the public welfare, but rather as 
sacrifices to the cruelty of a despot” (Tac. Ann., xv, 
44), ‘ 

Pierson points out what serious inconsistencies 
there are in this narrative. So bad was Nero’s 
reputation that he was suspected of incendiarism ; 
what good could it do him, then, to shift the suspicion 
on to the shoulders of others? According to Tacitus’s 
own account, it was so far from doing him any good 
that the tortures of the Christians caused a general 
reaction in their favour, since they were “ sacrificed 
not so much to the public welfare as to the cruelty of 
a jealous tyrant.” Or, to take another point of view, 
if Nero felt himself powerful enough to set fire to 
several districts of the city, and to cause men to be 
put to death whose execution was not regarded by any 
one as a measure of public welfare, how can he have 
attached so much importance to what public sentiment 
did or did not charge him with? If it was a fact that 
the Christians had for a long time been guilty of abomi- 
nable practices so that they were universally abhorred, 
was it not possible for a Roman emperor to punish 
such offenders against the national religion without 
first accusing them of something else, of which—as 
appeared both from the rumours which had been 
spread about Nero, and also from the feelings with 
which the spectators contemplated their tortures— 
every one knew they were innocent? How did Tacitus 
come to know about the characteristics of the earliest 
Christianity—the temporary suppression of the fana- 
tical sect and its execrable principles? Why did he 
seize this opportunity to proclaim Rome as a common 
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centre, to which malefactors of every kind naturally 
eravitated ? 

When there were so many Oriental religions, num- 
bering many adherents in Rome, why should one of 
them be selected for repression? Moreover, if the 
language of Tacitus is taken literally, he says that 
this fanatical sect ‘“‘re-appeared” at Rome. Then, 
again, we are told that those who confessed were the 
first to be arrested; then followed the arrest of 
numerous others on the information of those who 
had confessed. Did these last confess after they had 
been arrested? Did they lay information against 
their brethren in the faith? Can anyone—and this 
is the most singular part of the story—be convicted 
in a court of justice of hatred of the human race ? 
Finally, they perish amid the jeers of the crowd, and 
yet awaken the sympathy of the same crowd—this, at 
least, appears to be the meaning of the concluding 
words, so far as any meaning can be extracted from 
them. 

According to Pierson’s view, an account of this 
persecution already existed as a tradition in the 
Christian Church; Tacitus, with his well-known lack 
of critical faculty, his fondness for popular traditions 
and highly-coloured narrative, eagerly borrowed the 
story and dramatised it. The facts, in and by them- 
selves, were to him a matter of indifference; but the 
scene in Nero’s park appealed too strongly to the 
artistic imagination of the historian to be overlooked. 
If it was really a fact that Christianity had an inde- 
pendent existence as early as 64, and if those in 
the highest circles had already had their attention 
drawn to it, then the natural inference is that 
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Tacitus must have known something more about it 
than the futile generalities which he contents himself 
with repeating at second hand. 

The result of Pierson’s investigation of the passages 
from Suetonius, Josephus, and Pliny, which are also 
supposed to prove that they had heard of Jesus, is 
equally negative. But, then, it will be asked: Do 
not the letters of Paul remain as unimpeachable 
witnesses to Jesus? Pierson has a long and inter- 
esting discussion, in which he endeavours to show 
that the Epistle to the Galatians, the most authentic 
of all according to the Liberal School, is not the work 
of the Apostle Paul, but a fabrication by an ultra- 
Pauline Christian. As a question of mere abstract 
possibility, Pierson is of opinion that we cannot say 
that Paul may not have been the mystic and incon- 
sequent thinker of the Epistle; but we have no right 
to assume this without further proof. Pierson’s 
criticism does not start from the assumed genuineness 
or spuriousness of any other letter which professes to 
have been written by Paul; he is satisfied to argue 
from the data furnished by the Epistle itself. We 
gather that the Church is already in possession of an 
elaborate system of Christian ideas, and yet is no 
longer aware that Paul’s apostolic authority was 
derived direct from God and Jesus, and, therefore, 
claimed unconditional obedience. When we read in 
the Epistle that even if an angel from heaven were to 
teach what is contrary to Paul’s doctrine, he is 
accursed (Gal. i, 8), we feel that such an intemperate 
outburst is more explicable in a zealous adherent than 
in the mouth of a preacher who claims for himself 
precisely this same heavenly mission. Moreover, the 
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Paul of the letter finds all desire for popularity 
unworthy of his profession (Gal. i. 10). The mystic 
of to-day had formerly been a follower of tradition, a 
zealous advocate of the teaching handed down from 
his forefathers. But he had not yet at that time 
realised what his work was destined to be. God had 
marked him out for a special task from his birth 
(Gal. i, 15). When God revealed His Son in him, he 
did not at once go to visit the apostles of the Jesus 
whom he was to preach in the future; no, he rejected 
all human interference. This Paul is aman in whom 
Christ already lived, although he was unconscious of 
the fact. So completely was his doctrine derived from 
himself or from God that when, three years later, he 
makes a journey to Jerusalem, it is with the sole 
object of making the acquaintance of Peter, on which 
occasion he saw none of the other apostles except 
James. Of such extreme importance does the writer 
consider the particulars which he communicates that 
he testifies before God in the most solemn manner 
that he speaks only what is true (Gal. i, 20). This 
very oath itself proves how improbable his story 
appeared even to himself—as, in fact, it is in the 
highest degree. We have been familiar with the 
contents of the letter from boyhood; and modern 
criticism has been telling us for the last thirty years 
that everything is as correct as it can possibly be; 
consequently, we are in danger of regarding as natural 
what is really in the highest degree remarkable. Let 
us try and suppose a younger contemporary of Plato 
—a native of Southern Italy, let us say—writing in 
this manner about Socrates. He is delighted with 
the condemnation of Socrates because he is heart and 
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soul a sophist. A new light, however, springs up in 
his mind. To think like Socrates; to feel, to teach, 
to live like Socrates; to identify himself entirely with 
his Master, this—he feels it, he realises it by intuition 
—is the one thing needful. What follows? Does he 
proceed without delay to Athens? Plato and other 
companions of Socrates are still alive. Will he 
endeavour to learn from them, and from so many 
others, what Socrates thought, felt, taught; what 
spirit animated his conversation? No; he goes to 
Egypt. There he remains three years, after which 
he writes and preaches for the rest of his life about 
Socrates, and is regarded by a credulous world as 
actually the most reliable authority about the Greek 
philosopher, the best interpreter of his teaching and 
meaning. 

It seems as though the writer of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, on the one hand, wished to represent Paul 
as the apostle par excellence, whose gospel embraces 
all truth; but, on the other hand, with the object of 
winning the esteem of the other side for his teacher, 
found it desirable to represent this teacher as perfectly 
open to new convictions. In attempting to do both, 
he has not formed any clear conception of the general 
situation in which he supposed Paul to have been 
placed. 

I have purposely dwelt thus long on this first 
example of the Radical criticism of the Dutch School 
because it brings us into contact with the two leading 
problems which have since, either together or sepa- 
rately, been the centre of critical investigation— 
namely, the credibility of the Gospel narrative and 
the genuineness of the Four Letters. It seems to 
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me, and I have discussed this point at length else- 
where,’ that Pierson’s criticism is independent of that 
of Bruno Bauer. This increases the value of his 
results. There can no longer be any doubt that 
Radical criticism originated independently in Ger- 
many and Holland. In Switzerland R. Steck, 
although acquainted with the writings of the German 
and Dutch scholars, nevertheless, as far as the Four 
Letters are concerned, arrived by investigations of 
his own at the same results; and W. B. Smith did 
the same in America. Thus the main tenets of the 
Radical School have been arrived at independently in 
different places and at different times. It is a sponta- 
neous development of impartial scientific investigation, 
and cannot therefore be dismissed as a foolish craze of 
this or that hypercritical enthusiast. The conclusion 
we have reached is also important for the following 
reason : German scholars are often anxious to make it 
appear that other countries borrow ideas after they 
have been rejected in Germany. In this way the 
latest work in other countries, according to them, 
emanates from the vagaries of some talented German 
of a former generation; and the denial by Dutch 
scholars of the genuineness of all the Pauline Epistles 
is only a réchauffé of stale and discredited German 
dishes. No; Dutch Radical Criticism was not ‘made 
in Germany.” 

One of the unsympathetic reviewers of Piergon’s 
book, A. D. Loman (1823-1897), expressed the opinion 
that it would bring about no revolution in theological 


1 Die hollindische Kritik des Newen Testaments. Ihre Geschichte 
und Bedeutung fiir die Erkenntnis der Entstehung des Christentwms 
(Jena, Eugen Diederichs, 1912; pp. 5-8). 
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science. Only three years later he was obliged to 
admit that it had opened his eyes. In fact, Dutch 
Radical Criticism was created by Pierson. True, 
Pierson had had predecessors in Holland, as well as 
elsewhere, to whom he had not devoted sufficient 
attention when he wrote his book. Even Loman 
himself, by his writings in the Theologisch Tydschrift 
(which has been published at Leiden since 1867), 
had won a. reputation as an advanced New Testament 
critic. Although he was of opinion that it was 
possible to arrive at a knowledge of the historical 
Jesus by a critical study of the Gospels, nevertheless 
he warned us to be careful not to over-estimate the 
value of the ‘‘ Synoptic’ Gospels (i.e, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke). Jesus the miracle-worker had 
been given up by the critics; but they still clung 
tenaciously to Jesus the great teacher. For it was 
only in the name of this teacher of Nazareth, in the 
name of this historical Jesus, that they could protest 
against the fantastic picture of Jesus the magician. 
According to Loman, the critical knife must cut 
deeper. We must abandon the illusion that the 
elements of truth in the life of Jesus can be dis- 
covered by a simple process of elimination—in other 
words, by a mere mechanical sifting of the material 
in the Gospels in accordance with a purely abstract 
canon of possibility. This method has already been 
tried for a long time, but without result. The time 
appears to have arrived for us to see if we cannot 
advance further with the help of the following, by 


1 They received this name from the German gcholar Griesbach 
(+1812), because they furnish us with a synopsis or outline of the 
Gospel history. 
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no means arbitrary, hypothesis—namely, that our 
Gospels furnish only a minimum of historical facts 
from the life of Jesus, and that the first original 
impulse to the creation of the whole of this literature 
is to be sought, not in any need that was felt for an 
authentic account of what Jesus had said and done, 
but rather in an effort on the part of certain sections 
of the Church to incorporate their idea of the new 
religion in the picture of a living person, and to attach 
themselves to the authority of their revered Master. 
Jesus Christ represents the combination and fusion 
of an historical tradition with a universal, moral, 
religious, humanistic idea. Jesus Christ is the union 
of all the noblest that the Semitic mind on the one 
hand, and the Greco-Roman mind on the other, were 
able to produce as a new ideal for the future—a union 
that only gradually, and after much opposition and 
debate, was effected at the beginning of the Christian 
era. Loman is of opinion, it is true, that we must not 
abandon the quest we have undertaken of discovering 
- the historical Jesus; but we must realise that we have 
not yet found, and probably never shall find, the Jesus 
that we seek. 

The new hypothesis was announced to the world in 
the paper with which Loman made his first public 
appearance on December 13, 1881. In the Free 
Church of Amsterdam (founded by Pastor Hugenholtz,} 
who had left the Dutch Reformed Church in conse- 
quence of conscientious objections), on the above 
memorable day, Loman came forward with a paper on 


1 Petrus Hermannus Hugenholtz (+1911) founded De Vrije Gemeente 


at Amsterdam in 1878, —TR. 
Cc 
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the earliest Christianity. A century of criticism, he 
declared, had taught us that all the writings of the 
New Testament belong to the second century; and 
their contents are full of inconsistencies and histori- 
cally unreliable. Even the four modern evangelists— 
Strauss, Keim, Hausrath, and Renan—have not 
taught us what the earliest Christianity was. Nay, 
Loman goes further. Nobody has proved that every- 
thing in the Gospel narratives may not have been 
an invention. The personality of Jesus is undefined 
and of no clearly pronounced character. Another 
circumstance to be taken into consideration is that 
we learn nothing about Jesus from the Jewish writers, 
not even from Flavius Josephus; for the one place in 
which he speaks of Jesus, has all the appearance of 
being an interpolation made by Christians. The ~ 
passage referred to is Ant. xvili, 8, 8, where we read : 
‘‘ At this time lived one Jesus, a wise man—that is to 
say, if he is to be called a man at all. He was a 
worker of wonderful works, a teacher of men who 
received the truth with joy. He won over many Jews 
and many Greeks. He was the Messias. And when 
Pilate, at the instigation of the leaders of our people, 
had crucified him, the band of followers who had 
loved him from the first, did not disperse. For he 
came to life again after three days and appeared to 
them, just as the divine prophets had foretold; and 
not only this, but a thousand other things they had 
prophesied about him. The sect of those who called 
themselves Christians, after the name of their founder, 
still exists.” It isnot possible that a Jew, as Josephus 
was, can have written thus. He cannot possibly have 
regarded Jesus as a supernatural being who appeared 
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in human form; he cannot possibly have recognised 
him as the Messias. Moreover, Origen makes it 
clear that he is unacquainted with this narrative of 
Josephus, in a passage where we should naturally 
expect to find it mentioned. Eusebius found it in his 
copy of Josephus. During the interval that elapsed 
between these two writers, some Christian who was 
anxious to find a witness to Jesus in the great Jewish 
historian, must have inserted the passage. 

Tacitus and Suetonius, the two first heathen writers 
to mention Christianity, represent it as exclusively a 
Jewish movement. This makes Loman suspect that 
as a matter of fact it was nothing else but a Messias 
movement among the Jews. The Jesus of Nazareth 
of the Gospels never did actually exist. He is the 
personification not of one single idea, but of a whole 
group of ideas; he is the symbol and concrete expres- 
sion of ideas and principles which did not receive 
their final form till the second century a.p.; he is a 
typical child of the Jewish nation, with its tenacious 
endurance, its unwavering faith, its steadfast belief 
in God’s promises, and its prophetic enthusiasm; he 
is the suffering Messias, the servant of God, who is 
also risen again from his humiliation and crowned 
with glory and honour—crowned only after temple 
and city had been laid waste by the Romans, after 
the earthly Israel had died and risen again from the 
dead under the new name of Christianity. The 
genuineness of the Four Epistles alone stands in the 
way of this hypothesis; but modern criticism had 
not yet made any attempt of any kind to prove their 
genuineness. It was thus natural that Loman’s 
further researches should concern themselves with 
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the Pauline Epistles. It was his intention to write 
a book on the Four Letters; of this, however, he 
completed no more than the prolegomena and the 
first two chapters, in which he examines the external 
proofs for and against the genuineness of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. 

Pierson came to Loman’s assistance. The heathen 
at this time felt the need of a high-minded personality 
to which they might cling—a Cato, for example; they 
found among the Jews the conception of the Messias. 
In this way was formed the community of the 
‘“‘Sebomenoi”’—the pious heathen who adopted the 
Jewish religion. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
contributed the idea of a suffering Messias, who 
passes through suffering to glory; in this way the 
ideas of the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension 
become associated with the name of Christ. Christ 
becomes the symbol of the contact between heathenism 
and Judaism. Such was the first ideal of the Christ, 
which awakened the enthusiasm of mankind ; it must, 
however, go further and take a tangible shape. Hence 
the need for words and deeds of Christ. The historical 
Christ had not yet been created. The ideas come 
first—then the deeds which are the expression of the 
ideas. By slow degrees appear the artists, who paint 
a picture of Christ; our Synoptic Gospels furnish 
examples. Then in the Fourth Gospel the outward 
reality becomes an idea once more—a Christ identified 
with the Logos; the historical element is elevated 
to a higher plane, and fades away into a symbol. 

This last was a point which Loman, in order to 
support his hypothesis, brought prominently forward, 
when at the Annual Meeting of Modern Theologians 
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at Amsterdam in 1882 he found it necessary to meet 
the objections of his opponents—the same objections 
which, singularly enough, are once more raised 
against Drews’s Christusmythe. If it igs true that the 
historical Jesus was from the first the inspiring cause 
of the Christian movement, how are we to explain the 
fact that the whole of the Gospel literature tends to 
become a sort of epic, in which no remnant of any- 
thing historical is left? How was it possible that 
when the Synoptic Gospels, which professed to be 
historical, had been admitted into the Canon, the Gospel 
of John—which had recently been written from a 
symbolic standpoint—should be placed without more 
ado side by side with the others, just as if it belonged 
to the same class? LHven for the earliest Christians 
the amount of historical knowledge about Jesus must 
have been remarkably small; otherwise the historical 
features could not possibly have been merged so soon 
in the symbolic scheme. ven in the Apocalypse, to 
which liberal theology appeals so confidently because 
of its undoubted antiquity, the symbolic interpreta- 
tion plays a noticeably greater part than the literal. 
We are forced to assume a later date than that 
popularly accepted, for the whole of early Christian 
literature ; thus finding time without further trouble 
for the development of the symbolic conception. 

One of Loman’s followers, van Loon (1888-1907), 
has acutely pointed out that those who regard Jesus 
as an historical person also proceed from an hypo- 
thesis, since both the Gospels and the Four Letters 
alike describe a supernatural Christ. The question, 
then, is only this: which hypothesis best explains 
the facts? The modern biographers of Jesus are 
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without any reasonable canon by which to distinguish 
the so-called historical from the unhistorical. When 
we consider how different their accounts are, and 
how obviously they reflect the personality of the 
writers, we cannot help asking whether they are not 
all alike engaged in the task of extracting by ration- 
alistic methods, each according to his own taste, a 
picture of a living Jesus, from documents which, 
properly interpreted, describe only a supernatural 
and metaphysical being. 

D. F. Strauss had given the death-blow to the old 
rationalistic exegesis which endeavoured to eliminate 
the miraculous element from the miracles. It is 
sufficient to remind the reader of Bible-interpreters 
like K. F. Bahrdt (1741-1792), who turned the 
miraculous feeding of the Five Thousand, for 
example, into an ordinary everyday occurrence; the 
secret order of which Jesus was the hero had 
accumulated a great quantity of bread in a cave, and 
Jesus, who stood at the secret entrance, took the 
bread from this heap and handed it to the apostles. 
Jesus only appeared to walk on the sea; as a matter 
of fact, he stood on a heavy floating beam; the 
disciples, not seeing this, thought it was a miracle. 
K. H. Venturini (1768-1849) and H. E. G. Paulus 
(1761-1851) are notorious for similar explanations of 
miracles. All examples in the Bible of raising from 
the dead refer only to apparent death ; Jesus himself 
did not die on the cross; his, too, was only an 
apparent death. The thrust of the lance with which 
the soldier pierced his side, had the same effect as 
the opening of a vein. The cold grave in which he 
was placed, the spices, a storm, and an earthquake 
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did the rest that was required to bring him back to 
consciousness. From his encounter with these follies 
of the old Rationalistic School, Strauss came out 
triumphant. His own rationalism was of the 
historical-critical kind. He saw religious mythology 
at work in the Gospel story; religious ideas, thanks 
to the unintentionally poetising tendency of the 
Saga, have been clothed in an historical dress and 
grouped round an historical personage. 

This last point is precisely what is doubted by 
Loman, Pierson, van Loon, Bolland (1854-), and 
myself (1874-). For a more detailed account of 
the history of radical criticism in Holland I may 
refer those who are interested in the subject to the 
German edition of my work, mentioned above. 


Cuarrter II. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE GOSPEL STORY | 


In this chapter I propose, with the assistance of what 
I have learned from Dutch criticism, to state in my 
own language the objections which can be raised 
against the traditional interpretation of the Gospels. 
Can we from a modern standpoint suppose that the 
highest possible religious and ethical elevation was 
reached by a Jewish teacher of nineteen centuries 
ago? Those who wish to maintain the reality of his 
historical existence usually go to Jewish prophecy in 
order to explain the best that he gives us; but in this 
case how is it possible at the same time to assume in 
this Jewish Jesus the elements that were necessary 
to give to Christianity an un-Jewish character? The 
moderns are over-zealous in their worship of Jesus, 
and the result of this is that they impede the growth 
and development of Christianity. If we are to believe 
the modern scholars who have given us a picture of 
Jesus’s life and character, this Rabbi must have had 
a very remarkable resemblance to what might be 
called to-day an ornament and zealous champion of 
Liberal Protestantism. Let us ask ourselves whether 
the idealised Founder of Christianity can really have 
any more meaning for the men of our own day than 
Socrates or Luther. The religious life of the modern 
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however exalted his character may have been, who 
belongs to remote antiquity. Surely it is time that 
we ceased to seek for biographical data in the Gospels. 
The Evangelists tell us too plainly that the hero of 
their epic does not belong to the circle in which 
modern criticism imagines it must seek him. The 
Gospels say that Jesus is more than man; modern 
critics are never tired of repeating that he is a man 
like ourselves, and their rationalism, as Kalthoff 
cleverly says, seeks to discover itself in the earliest 
Christianity. A celebrated and typical example of 
this school is to be found in our own day in Adolf 
Harnack, who himself declares that he inclines 
towards the reactionary wing of criticism. Harnack 
admits frankly that the Gospels are not historical 
works, but were written for the purpose of religious 
edification; nevertheless, he calls them sources for 
the knowledge of the life of Jesus, and this ‘‘ because 
their object partly coincides with that of Jesus.” 
But what do we know of the objects or intentions of 
Jesus apart from the Gospels? Warned by the 
history of more than a century of critical analysis, 
radical criticism must surely regard with scepticism 
the minimum of certain facts to which Harnack has 
reduced the Gospel history. Liberal Christianity 
cannot sacrifice the pious preacher, Jesus of Nazareth ; 
it wants to know what the religion of this Jesus was; 
and for these reasons it clings passionately to the 
meagre remnants which the critics believe can still 
be saved from the general wreck. The miraculous 
element had long ago been discarded from the Bible 
by the moderns. And yet, thanks to modern inves- 
tigations of occult phenomena, we can now defend 
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more of the Gospel narratives than we could before. 
It is naturally to be expected that extraordinary 
phenomena which are witnessed to-day should be 
brought into requisition to explain similar phenomena 
in the past. More careful consideration, however, 
warns us that it is hazardous to interpret one riddle 
by another. It is characteristic, however, of human 
nature that what is extraordinary becomes less 
extraordinary to the human consciousness as soon 
as it appears to have a parallel elsewhere. The 
miraculous cures effected by Jesus, and his appear- 
ances after his death, have long since been brought 
into connection with suggestion and hypnosis. Renan 
attempted to throw light on the narratives of the 
Resurrection by the hypothesis of hallucinations of 
the possessed Mary Magdalene. On the statement 
of the Apostle Paul that the risen Lord appeared to 
him as the last of a long series of eye-witnesses, was 
founded—with a reference to Paul’s nervous constitu- 
tion—the so-called vision hypothesis, in accordance 
with which all realistic stories of appearances of the 
risen Christ are regarded as materialised versions of 
earlier hallucinations. Harnack himself finds that 
our knowledge of the psychic possibilities of the 
human mind is not complete enough to justify us in 
rejecting offhand the statement that at the mighty 
word of Jesus the blind saw, the deaf heard, the 
lame walked. In this way Psychology and Psycho- 
pathy furnish a welcome explanation of extraordinary 
narratives of the Scripture, which thereby once more 
gains in authority. For the Left of Christianity, no 
less than the Right, expects with passionate earnest- 
ness to find the highest and purest revelation of its 
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religion in the earliest period of its development, 
although this is quite contrary to the usual rule, and 
therefore will not allow itself at any price to be robbed 
of an historical groundwork for its Gospels. But 
even the common sense of ordinary people rebels 
against the miraculous. How fortunate, therefore, 
when the progress of science allows us to regard 
what was incredible yesterday as an everyday 
occurrence to-day; even wireless telegraphy and 
aeroplanes have been dragged in for the purpose of 
defending the historical character of the Gospel 
miracles. It is the same standpoint as that to which 
I drew attention above; eye-witnesses are supposed to 
relate in our Gospels events of which they themselves 
do not know the explanation. Those who adopt this 
attitude forget that anyone who, thanks to his 
profound knowledge of nature, discovers the real 
causes of these miracles, must necessarily, now that 
he has obtained a thorough insight. into their real 
character, no longer regard them as miracles at all. 
Hallucination, hypnotic trance, apparent death, are 
supposed to have played a great part in the remark- 
able events which the Bible describes. In addition 
to this we are told that it was in virtue of his posses- 
sion of exceptional will-power that Jesus worked on 
the nerves of his patients, and thus succeeded in 
driving out evil spirits. 

This kind of exegesis is an unhistorical and 
unphilosophical occupation, for those who pursue 
it are without the capacity to understand the spirit 
of antiquity. Men are consumed with a zeal for 
explaining everything as natural and reasonable ; but 
the zeal itself is as unreasonable as anything can well 
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be. More advanced scholars have most of them out- 
grown this attitude towards miracles; but, thanks to 
the influence of Spiritism, it is by no means extinct. 
Christ’s (or Peter’s) walking on the water is, so it is 
asserted, of the same character as the levitation of the 
body of somnambulists. The cure at a distance which 
Jesus effected in the case of the centurion’s servant at 
Capernaum, is brought into connection with undoubted 
cases of telepathy known to recent science. When the 
risen Christ himself passes through closed doors, 
although he is represented as having a body, then 
recourse is immediately had to the phenomena of 
dematerialisation and rematerialisation, which form 
an especially attractive item in the programme of 
modern spiritualistic séances. 

These examples show at once how welcome this 
kind of exegesis must necessarily be to those who will 
not part with their Jesus of Nazareth at any price. 
The rationalism of the eighteenth century which was 
effectually disposed of by Strauss, is here reproduced 
in a modern dress. The Son of God of the Gospels is 
regarded as a God-like man possessing unusual psychic 
powers; but what is a stumbling-block to ordinary 
common sense—and therefore in the earlier period of 
criticism had to be explained away by some tour de 
force—can now without any difficulty be incorporated 
in the picture of the life of the great medium, Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

The peculiar mental atmosphere of the early Roman 
Empire is also that of the New Testament. The con- 
ception of natural law was still unknown; hence 
miracles were not yet a problem at all. When we 
see the attitude taken up by Jewish and heathen 
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antagonists towards the driving-out of demons from 
the possessed and the other miracles recorded in the 
Gospels, then we realise how universal these beliefs 
were in those times. The facts are not disputed, but 
they are deprived of all significance by a comparison 
with similar phenomena among Jews or heathen. 
We do not propose to deny that in some cases 
remarkable episodes of the New Testament can be 
explained by the analogy of those mysterious pheno- 
mena of our own day which have attracted such 
general attention. But only a superficial view can 
find in this comparison a support for the credibility 
of the Gospel narratives in the matter of miracles. 
The accounts must first of all bear on their own face 
the marks of historicity; a careful historical analysis 
must discover which wonderful cures and visions are 
supported by satisfactory evidence. In the sphere of 
literary and historical criticism the same carefulness 
and exactness are necessary that modern science 
demands in a psychological and _ psycho - physical 
investigation of the phenomena of table - turning 
and telepathy. The question is not whether the 
change of water into wine, the raising of the dead, 
walking on the sea, and so forth, were possible at 
that time in accordance with laws of nature which 
even now are imperfectly known to us; the question 
is not even whether men regarded them as possible 
then, and thanks to this superstition saw more 
wonders than we are ever likely to see again (this 
last question we are, of course, ready to answer in the 
affirmative) ; no, the question is this: Can these events 
be supported by satisfactory historical evidence; and 
do they enable us to arrive at any conclusion about a 
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certain definite person who lived in Judea about the 
beginning of our era? For, however true it may 
be that a closer acquaintance with occult phenomena 
removes many objections to the possibility of various 
New Testament miracles, nothing is gained thereby 
for their historicity; just as the idyll which we know 
as the Book of Ruth, is not proved to be an authentic 
biography merely because it contains nothing that 
violates the laws of nature, so far as they are known 
to us; or as the Book of Job cannot be demonstrated 
to give us the actual conversations of one Job and his 
three friends, simply because it is quite possible that 
these men may have existed, and that they may have 
held and expressed the opinions there recorded. 

I have dwelt at great length on this point because 
it is one of great importance. _When the Gospel story 
has been shown to be within the limits of ordinary 
experience, it does not by any means follow that it 
has been proved to be historical. It is the old mistake 
that has continued to prevail from the time of the 
Rationalists of the eighteenth century to that of the 
Theosophists of our own day—a mistake which is also 
found, moreover, however disguised in form, in the 
writers of modern critical Lives of Jesus. They 
remove from the accounts given by their sources 
all that is incredible, mysterious, and supernatural ; 
further, all features that are evidently borrowed from 
the Old Testament in order to make the picture of 
Jesus more imposing and to embellish the story of his 
life, in particular all those episodes which are intro- 
duced by such words as ‘‘In order that it might be 
fulfilled, which is written by the prophet”—for the 
New Testament must be the fulfilment of what is 
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prophesied in the Old; further, they eliminate as 
unhistorical many narratives in which sayings or 
actions of Jesus are described which presuppose 
conditions under which not Jesus himself but the 
later Christian community lived—sayings which one 
party or the other puts into the mouth of Jesus at 
a later period, when contentions were rife in the 
Church, in order that it may have an unimpeachable 
authority to refer to in support of its own views. 
But, after all this has been struck out, is it legitimate 
to hold that everything that remains is historical, 
that everything actually happened for the fabrication 
of which no reason can be suggested? Surely there 
is a fallacy concealed here. This system of elimina- 
tion is only permissible and legitimate when we have 
found good grounds for believing that the Gospel 
narratives stand on a firm, historical footing, for 
under these conditions alone can the question of 
credibility or incredibility arise. 

Is it true, as some opponents of the symbolic 
explanation of the Gospel story maintain, that in 
this way Alexander the Great or the Emperor 
Augustus—to say nothing of Napoleon and Bismarck 
—might be relegated to the domain of legend? The 
examples are badly chosen, for the cases are abso- 
lutely unlike. It may appear at first sight hyper- 
critical to doubt the historical character of every 
single feature of the Gospel story; nevertheless, this 
is the only correct standpoint to take towards writings 
which tell not of Alexander or Augustus, but of Christ 
or Simon Magus. The sources which inform us 


1 The life and fortunes of the last are described to us in the ancient 
Christian documents which are usually called the Clementine writings, 
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about Alexander or Augustus are of a totally different 
character. We have irrefutable data from contem- 
poraries, whose accounts corroborate one another— 
authentic documents, official records, inscriptions, 
the histories of other nations who came in contact 
with them. For the history recorded in the Gospels 
we have the Gospels alone. If we knew nothing more 
about Attila than what we read in the Nibelungenled, 
we should be obliged to say: It is very uncertain 
whether he ever lived, whether he is not just as much 
a mythical personage as Siegfried. The sources for a 
life of Jesus are no better. 

It is thus entirely unfair to charge the Radical 
Theology with ignoring tradition. If there is any- 
thing in the world that can be said to belong to 
tradition, it is precisely the picture of the Divine and 
Supernatural Jesus. We only proceed along the old 
orthodox lines, without on that account either being 
or wishing to be orthodox. In one respect alone we 
are at one with the interpreters of the supernaturalist 
school, and that is, that we too, like them, believe 
that the Gospels intend to describe the life and 
history of a God. It is not our Jesus, but the Jesus 
of modern theology, that is a novelty, in accepting 
which we break with the tradition of eighteen 
centuries ; it is a pure hypothesis that the myths 
in which the earliest Christians gave expression to 
their ideals and their philosophy, can be made at 
last by means of a sterile rationalising treatment to 


At an earlier period, owing to the influence of F. C. v. Baur, he was 
regarded as a caricature of Paul; nowadays the Dutch Radical School 
regards the representative of anti-Jewish Gnosticism—i.e., Theosophy 
—not as a person at all, but merely as a symbolical figure. 
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reveal trustworthy data for the life of an historical 
person. 

The amount of historical knowledge about Jesus 
must have been already very small, even among the 
earliest Christians ; otherwise the so-called historical 
features of the Synoptic Gospels could not have been 
merged so soon in a symbolic form in the Fourth 
Gospel, nor could this Fourth Gospel belong so 
entirely to another class than the other three. For 
it is clear, when we read John after the Synoptics, 
how freely the writer has treated the material of his 
predecessors; in important points he gives us fable 
and dramatised narrative instead of history. True, 
John, like Mark, begins with John the Baptist and 
ends with the Passion. But between these two events, 
which are, moreover, represented in quite a different 
manner, we find in John very little of what the 
Synoptics give us, and even that little with consider- 
able modifications. Take, for example, the story of 
the Cleansing of the Temple, which in John ig the 
first episode in Jesus’s career, while in the Synoptics 
it is the beginning of the end. The miracles of the 
Fourth Gospel are allegories—i.e., events which 
typify or symbolise something, which have an inner 
meaning beneath the external one. The raising of 
Lazarus teaches that Jesus is the Prince of Life— 
nay, more, Life itself; the cure of the man born 
blind, that Jesus is the Bringer of Light—nay, Light 
itself ; the feeding of the Five Thousand, that Jesus ig 
the Giver of the True Bread of Life—nay, is himself 
the Bread of Life. These stories are parables pure 
and simple. The man who wrote this book and the 


Christians who read it and treasured it, who even 
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received it into the canon of their Holy Scriptures, 
evidently did not feel the great incongruity which 
modern theology believes it sees between the synoptic 
Teacher of Nazareth and the Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The question whether Jesus ever had any historical 
existence, is one which already implies an error when 
put in this form. For the very name Jesus suggests 
to the mind a human personality. We tacitly, and 
as if no demonstration were necessary, start with the 
assumption that accounts of this human Jesus have 
come down to us; this, however, is precisely what 
the Radical School denies. 

The Gospel story must be regarded as the result of 
an idealising tendency in the Hellenistic synagogues 
of the Diaspora, which interpreted the sacred writings 
of the Jews allegorically. The Jewish faith had not 
yet brought the true knowledge of God. Men could 
not, therefore, be satisfied with Moses. His follower 
Joshua, who led the children of Israel into the 
Promised Land, might become the symbol of the 
new Divine knowledge of the Gnostics—i.e., the wise, 
those who knew, the intellectuals, who, under the 
influence of Greek philosophy, had spiritualised 
Judaism, and transformed it into a speculative 
system. Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with the 
Jew Trypho, shows that Joshua is the name of God 
Himself. (It should be remembered that in Greek 
the names Joshua and Jesus are expressed by the 
same word Jesous.) The story of the Passion and 
Death of this Jesus is borrowed from the creeds of 
the Mysteries of those days. In the secret cults of 
Isis and Osiris in Egypt, the worshipper sought 
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redemption by communion with the suffering God, 
by union with the dying and risen Lord. The 
Jewish-Greek world fell under the influence of this 
religious conception, and the Jewish Messias thus 
became an intermediate being, who figures as a 
mediator between God and man. 

The appearance of Jesus Christ, as recorded in the 
Gospels, receives fresh light, moreover, from the 
views held by theologians of Alexandria about the 
revelations of God to the holy men of the Old 
Testament. God, we are told, appeared to Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses. According to Philo of Alexandria, it 
was really the Logos who appeared. Justin Martyr 
and other Christian writers say it was Jesus Christ ; 
whom they, indeed, proceed to identify with the 
Logos. For Justin the appearances of Jesus to the 
Patriarchs differ in no respect from his so-called 
historical appearance—the Incarnation ; for he names 
both in the same breath. Thus we easily understand 
how the merely occasional appearances made room 
for one appearance of longer duration, of more 
realistic and historical character. 

The ideal Wise Man of the Stoics also comes into 
consideration as an explanatory element. In the 
Stoic Philosophy there was a need felt for a concrete 
tangible picture of virtue. Various individuals, both 
mythical and historical, were pressed into service for 
this purpose at different times. From the period of 
Alexander the Great, the spirit of the time co-operated 
with the Stoics; the growth of Individualism insisted 
on respect for the human personality. Gradually, 
however, the Stoic ideal became so lofty that it hardly 
appeared to admit of actual realisation, and no one 
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believed any longer that anyone in the past had 
attained to it. Hence between 100 and 50 s.c. the 
opinion became universal among the Stoics that the 
ideal Wise Man had never existed. Cicero says of 
the Stoics: ‘‘ When, however, we ask who has ever 
attained to this ideal of theirs, they themselves, as a 
rule, do not attempt to answer’; and Plutarch: 
‘“‘Nowhere and never has this Wise Man existed.” 
Sextus Empiricus expresses the opinion: ‘“‘ The man 
who fulfils their ideal of the Wise Man has not yet 
been found.” Nay, we find traces of the same uncer- 
tainty even in Seneca, when he says: “‘ Where will 
you find the man whom we have been seeking all 
these centuries? When compared with the Perfect, 
he is only the least imperfect.” 

Only under the Empire, when the strife of political 
factions is hushed and men’s enthusiasms are turned 
in the direction of religion and philosophy—only,then 
does the Stoic ideal of the Wise Man revive, and the old 
belief that it is one that can be realised, return. The 
later Stoa, with which are associated thenamesof Seneca 
(c. 8 B.c-65 a.vD.) and Epictetus (born about 50 a.p.), 
is a philosophy with a religious cast. This is why 
Hegel pronounced that they no. more deserved a place 
in the history of philosophy than the productions of 
modern sermon-writers. Epictetus, especially, often 
speaks the language of the purest theism ; his God is 
of a spiritual nature, morally good and perfect. He 
cares for mankind, dwells near them, and lives in 
them as spirit. Man, he teaches, attains his true 
happiness only by attaching himself closely to God. 
Thus Epictetus calls Diogenes and Heraclitus joint- 
rulers with the gods, and speaks of them as “‘ godlike ” 
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men. Hlsewhere he also reckons Socrates, Zeno, 
and Cleanthes as Wise Men. Among the Romans 
Cato was regarded as the ideal; we find him so 
described even in Cicero; but the feeling is still 
stronger under the Emperors. Velleius Paterculus, 
an historian of the first century of our era, says of 
Cato Uticensis: ‘‘A man who approaches nearer to 
virtue than any other man, and in all that relates 
to his character is to be classed rather with gods than 
men; who never did a virtuous action in order to be 
seen of men, but because he could not do otherwise.” 
“Free from all human weaknesses, he was always 
master of his own happiness.” Seneca speaks simi- 
larly of Cato. It is Cato that he has in his mind, 
when he says that we must select some good man, and 
always keep him before our eyes, so as to live as 
though his eye were always upon us. ‘A great part 
of men’s sins cease to be committed as soon as they 
have an eye-witness. Our soul must have some one 
whom it can honour, and by whose influence even its 
secret actions may become holier.” ‘‘The immortal 
gods have given us a better example of the Wise Man 
in Cato, than they did in former days in Ulysses and 
Hercules.” 

It is easy to understand what inner craving speaks 
in the following words:—‘‘When you see a man 
fearless in danger, superior to passion, cheerful in 
adversity, tranquil in the midst of storms, one who 
sees mankind beneath him and the gods at his side, 
will you not have a feeling of reverence for such a 
one ? Will you not say, This is something too great, 
too exalted, to be regarded as of the same substance as 
the worthless body in which it dwells? Will you not 
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say, This is a Divine Power come down to earth, a 
Heavenly Power whereby the noble and wise spirit is 
moved, which despises all earthly things as of no 
account, and smiles at what we fear and desire? A 
thing so exalted can emanate only from the Deity ; 
therefore, the greatest part of it remains in the place 
from which it comes. Just as the beams of the sun 
reach, it is true, to the earth and yet remain in the 
place from which they proceed, so is it with the great 
and holy spirit, which is sent down to us in order to 
make us better acquainted with god-like things; it 
dwells among us, it is true, but it remains inseparable 
from its source. From thence it derives its strength ; 
thither it turns its looks; it strives ever for a return 
to this source; among our spirits it sojourns like some 
superior being. Whois this exalted spirit? It is the 
spirit of one who relies on his own virtue, and on that 
alone...... If you ask what this virtue is, the answer 
is, The Soul and the Perfect Reason” (Ratio, Logos). 
‘For man is a reasonable being, and this is why his 
virtue is perfected only when he fulfils the destiny of 
his reason.” 

From these quotations—and they could easily be 
multiplied—it is not difficult to see how the hearts 
of men in those days yearned after supernatural 
support and strength, after a direct revelation from 
above. A superhuman being must be our leader here 
below; God must be brought nearer to man by 
appearing in a visible form. The worship of the 
Emperors is based on the same need. Augustus, 
who had put an end to the horrors of the Civil Wars, 
was regarded as the Prince of Peace, the Saviour, who 
had delivered us in our sore need; he was to cause 
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the Golden Age to return; he was Jupiter himself, 
who had come down from heaven to make his dwelling 
among men. Thus, in the so-called calendar inscrip- 
tion of Priene, dating from +9 B.c., the birthday of 
Augustus is described as the birthday of a god, signi- 
fying to the world the beginning of the gospel of glad 
tidings which is associated with his name; his birth, 
we read, is the dawn of a new era. 

We are by no means surprised to find that later 
scholars have sometimes been led astray by the more 
or less Christian colouring which the picture of the 
Stoic Wise Man exhibits. For example, Amédée Fleury 
thought that he found Christ in the perfectly virtuous 
man of Seneca’s 120th Letter :—‘‘ Fate has mani- 
fested to us the Great Man who has never sighed over 
misfortunes, has never complained of his lot, has 
made many witnesses of his virtue, and has shone 
even as the light shines in the darkness; he won for 
himself the reverence of all men, for he was peaceable 
and meek, and equally righteous in human and 
divine things. He had a perfect soul, and ascended 
to the highest point of his own being, beyond which 
is nothing but the spirit of God, of whose being a 
portion had descended into this mortal tabernacle.” 
In this 120th Letter Seneca shows that the knowledge 
of the Good is based upon an historical foundation ; 
from the contents of our own experience, from 
examples of noble men, we arrive by an historical 
method at an ideal picture which could not be created 
by imagination and reflection alone. The features of 
this ideal picture have lived in definite individuals, 
and, after having been magnified and embellished in 
many particulars, have been transferred to the ideal 
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Wise Man. In spite of all this, however, the ideal, 
even in Seneca; still remains an abstract ideal only ; 
more, indeed, could not be expected from men who 
possessed so little of the historic sense as the Stoics. 
The Alexandrian school—i.e., the religious philo- 
sophy which flourished at Alexandria in the last 
century B.c.—has drawn in the Wisdom of Solomon 
(ii, 12-20) a picture of innocent suffering which 
shows so many points of resemblance to the story 
of the Passion in the Gospels that it has frequently 
been regarded as a Christian interpolation of a later 
period—a theory, however, which cannot be sup- 
ported by any adequate arguments. Rather must we 
suppose that this description of suffering righteous- 
ness served as a model for the Christian picture of 
the Man of Sorrows. Still earlier, Plato, in his 
Republic, had drawn a sketch of the Just Man, and 
had taught how, unknown and unhonoured, he lives 
a life of suffering and persecution. He is ]tried in 
order that his righteousness may be proved, and 
reaches the supreme height of virtue by showing 
that he does not falter even in oppression. ‘‘ The 
righteous man,” Plato tells us, ‘‘ will be scourged, 
tortured, imprisoned, blinded; last of all, when he 
has endured all this, he will be impaled; then at 
length he will learn that man must aim not to be 
righteous, but only to assume the appearance of 
righteousness.” This may have been the source from 
which the writer of the Wisdom of Solomon drew his 
picture of the righteous man in tribulation. In any 
case, it is clear that the writer was acquainted with 
Greek philosophy, and no doubt he had read his Plato. 
He makes the ungodly say: ‘‘ Let us lie in wait for 
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the righteous man because he is an offence to us, and 
opposes our works, and rebukes our sins against the 
Law, and ceases not to reproach us for our disorderly 
deeds. He boasts that he possesses the knowledge of 
God, and he calls himself the child of God. Surely 
he has confounded the thoughts of our hearts; when 
we but look upon him we find him an offence, because 
his life is so unlike the life of all other men, and his 
ways are utterly different; we are regarded by him 
as base coinage, and he holds himself far from our 
ways as from a pollution. But he counts as happy 
the end of the righteous, and he names God his 
father. Let us see whether his words are true, and 
let us try him by what happens at his departure. 
For if the Righteous Man is the Son of God, then 
God will surely care for him, and save him from the 
hand of his enemies. With violence and torture we 
must try him, that we may prove his meekness and 
judge of his steadfastness. We must condemn him 
to a shameful death; he himself says that he will 
surely be protected.” ‘‘ Such,’ the writer says, 
“were their thoughts; but they erred, for their 
malice had made them blind, and they knew not the 
secrets of God; they expected not that piety should 
be recompensed in the life to come, and knew not 
that blameless souls are rewarded with the gift (of 
eternal life).” 

This short outline contains a good many Christian 
ideas and expressions. In Matt. xi, 27, the Saviour 
says that no man knoweth the Father save the Son, 
just as the suffering Righteous Man, in the Book of 
Wisdom, says that he possesses the knowledge of 
God, calls himself the child of God, and speaks of 
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God as his Father. According to John v, 18, the 
Jews wish to kill Jesus ‘‘ because he said that God 
was his Father, making himself equal with God”’; 
and in another place (John xix, 7) they are offended 
because he has made himself the Son of God. And 
just as in the Book of Wisdom the ungodly find that 
the Son of God must be delivered only by God, so 
one of the two malefactors who were crucified on 
Golgotha along with Jesus, exclaims: ‘‘If thou be 
Christ, save thyself and us”; and the bystanders 
ery: ‘‘ He trusted in God; let him deliver him now 
if he will have him; for he said, I am the Son of 
God” (Matt. xxvii, 40 #7). The ‘‘shameful death” 
calls to mind the shame of the cross. The mistake 
of the ungodly in thinking that death is the end 
of the Righteous Man is thus described from the 
Christian side in 1 Cor. ii, 8: ‘“‘ None of the princes 
of this world knew the Wisdom of God; for had they 
known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory.” Again, in John xii, 40, the unbelief of the 
Jews is ascribed to the ‘‘ blindness” of their eyes. 
According to these ungodly ones, the Righteous Man 
is duschrestos (the opposite of chrestos, which means 
both ‘‘ useful,” ‘‘ tractable,” and ‘ good,” ‘‘ moral”) ; 
thus we find in Isa. iii, 10, in the so-called Septuagint 
—i.e., the Greek translation of the Old Testament: 
‘Let us bind the Righteous Man, for he is duschrestos 
to us’”’—t.e., he is the opposite of the ‘‘ gracious,” 
“good.” It is well known that in early Christian 
literature many plays upon the similarity of the two 
names—Christos and Chrestos'—are to be found. 


1 From some time in the second century a.p. the words began to be 
pronounced in the same way in the popular speech.—Tr, 
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The Catholic Church and some of the Protestant 
commentators have found in this brief description in 
the Wisdom of Solomon a prophecy of Christ. Those 
who held this opinion came nearer the truth than 
those who refused to see any connection between 
Wisd. ii, 12, f#, and the Christian story of the 
Passion. 

The most important representative of Alexandrian 
philosophy was Philo Judeus—a good Jew, but one 
who had assimilated the culture of his time. We 
find the first colony of Jews in Egypt about the 
end of the sixth century s.c. Intercourse with more 
educated heathens and the use of the Greek language 
must have gradually led them at an early period to 
assimilate Greek ideas. Philo is the typical repre- 
sentative of this Hellenistic-Jewish tendency. He is 
unconscious that his Jewish faith conflicted with 
Greek philosophy, and that the two had to be 
reconciled. He refuses to relinquish his Judaism, 
and makes all his studies subservient to his faith. 
For Philo, the ideal wise man of the Stoics had 
already existed in the person of Moses. Let the 
reader study his Life of Moses. The picture of the 
great law-giver is there drawn with all the freedom 
usual at that time; the actual Moses, whom the 
modern reader, with more historical habits of 
thought, expects to find, recedes into the back- 
ground, and in his place we find portrayed a type 
of character, a mode of life, of which the actual 
Moses merely serves as an emblem. Moses is 
described as the greatest and most perfect of men; 
his mind was incapable of untruth. No wonder 
that all who come in contact with him are said to 
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be amazed at him, and they ask themselves what 
manner of spirit it is that dwells in his body and 
is revealed in him—is it human or divine, or is it 
a blending of both? Moses lived an unworldly life ; 
he was a kind of saint, whose life was in complete 
harmony with his teaching. God chose him out as 
worthy to share in His own power; this is why all 
the elements obeyed him just as they obeyed the 
Lord. He is called god, king, and captain; elsewhere 
king, high-priest, and prophet; mediator, propitiator, 
and intercessor. Meekness and kindness are the 
natural traits of his character. Filled with love 
towards God, he is himself beloved by God. 

Elsewhere in Philo, the Logos (the Divine-Rational) 
is represented as visibly manifested in the High-priest, 
the Anointed—i.e., in Philo’s own language, the Christ. 
The Logos can only become incarnate in a sinless 
being, who no more exists in actual life than the ideal 
wise man of the Stoies. 

One constantly hears it urged: ‘‘ Philo’s Logos is 
something half-way between an impersonal spiritual 
being and an allegorical personality; how entirely 
different the Christian conception, according to which 
the Logos became flesh (John i. 14)! This ig the 
specifically Christian element in the doctrine of the 
Logos, for Philo’s Logos does not become flesh.” 
This, however, is going too far, if only for the reason 
mentioned above—that the idea of God incarnate in 
man was not foreign to the mental atmosphere of 
those times. Nay, even in Philo himself there are 
a few passages which suggest the idea of the Word 
becoming incarnate. For example, where he says: 
‘God takes upon himself the form of a man in order 
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to help those who have prayed to him”’; and again: 
‘It is easier for God to become man than for man to 
become God.” And in addition to all this there was 
a sect called the Docetea—and in spite of the fact that 
the orthodox branded them as heretics, they were 
nevertheless Christians—who said that Christ only 
appeared to have a human body. From the Baptism 
to the Passion, the heavenly, supernatural Christ was 
united with the man Jesus; such was the teaching of 
Cerinthus and Basilides. Saturninus, Valentine, and 
Marcion, on the other hand, thought that Christ 
exhibited a human form to his disciples by means of 
magic. 

Why did the Church protest against Docetism ? 
Because it did not do justice to the humanity of 
the God-man. The idea of a divine humanity could 
only speak to the multitude in a life—the life of a 
man. Hence, as A. Drews says, the historical 
existence of Jesus was a dogma from the first. 
Jesus led the Church to victory not as an historical 
personage, but as an idea; this idea of a being who 
was both divine and human has been the inspiring 
element in Christianity. True, the ‘‘Word made 
flesh”? in the Fourth Gospel is still a divine being, 
whose personality is as indefinite as that of the Logos 
of Philo. It is as though the Evangelist were anxious 
not to prejudice the divinity by laying too much 
emphasis on the humanity. 

The position in the Synoptic Gospels is much the 
same; in them, too, Jesus is the God-man. This was 
clearly recognised by van Manen (1842-1905), the 
well-known scholar who maintained the spuriousness 
of all the Pauline letters, and thus belonged to the 
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Dutch Radical School, although he continued to 
believe to the end that a real historical Jesus must 
have formed the background of our Gospel narratives. 
About this Jesus he did not venture to say anything 
for certain. It is a striking proof of van Manen’s 
calm, unprejudiced, critical sense that, in his scien- 
tific analysis of the New Testament, he never failed to 
recognise the supernatural element as the essential 
part of it, although his matter-of-fact common sense 
was not in sympathy with this element. In his opinion 
the Harliest Gospel (see page 50) originated among 
the Gnostics, who were utterly lacking in the historic 
sense; this was why such historical facts about the life 
of Jesus as were known to the earliest Christians were 
distorted beyond recognition by all kinds of specula- 
tive accretions. Thus van Manen found room for the 
miraculous, unhistorical, picturesque, which he not 
only recognised in our surviving Gospels, but also 
assumed to have existed even in the Earliest Gospel. 
In the winter of 1886-7 there was found at Akhmim, 
in Upper Egypt, a fragment of the Gospel of Peter— 
a work exhibiting very striking peculiarities, which 
make many critics think rather of an apocryphal 
production of the second century than of an ancient 
and primitive document. It was precisely these 
peculiarities which van Manen—paradoxical as this 
view must appear to many—regarded as evidence of 
the high antiquity of the Gospel of Peter. In this 
fragment of Gospel history the Passion, Death, and 
Resurrection of Jesus are described one after the 
other. The saying on the cross, as given there, is: 
““My power, my power, thou hast forsaken me”; 
and in this word ‘“ power ’’ (dunamis) attempts have 
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been made to find an evidence of the later Docetic 
character of this Gospel. Van Manen places this 
passage in the same category with others which 
mention the Spirit of God, or the Power of the 
Most High, which overshadowed Mary; or, again, 
with Mark v, 80, where it is said that Jesus himself 
felt that power was gone out of him. In the field of 
scientific research my teacher possessed in an unusual 
degree the gift of sane and sober sense; he did not 
fail to distinguish between his own ideal Man and the 
Christ described in the Gospels; as a scholar he had 
too much respect for the Gospels to make them the 
exponents of his own private views and ideals. The 
search for genuine sayings of Jesus, and the attempt 
to reconstruct the life of Jesus, he regarded as a foolish 
waste of time. He would not assist in restoring a 
hypothetical Primitive Mark (of which, by the by, no 
two scholars give the same account), and an equally 
hypothetical Collection of Sayings; and from these 
two proceed to extract a picture of a living person, 
who is in reality nothing but the reflection of the 
personality of the critic himself. 

Among those theologians who are without philo- 
sophie training, the need for authority is still felt; in 
place of the dogmas of the Church and the Holy 
Scriptures, which have succumbed to the attacks of 
rational criticism, it is customary now to put forward 
the words and deeds of Jesus. 

Scholars of the modern school are just as unable as 
their orthodox brethren to escape from this bondage 
to historical facts. Although they are less credulous 
where the supernatural is concerned, they cling just 
as pertinaciously to their “ facts.’’ To both alike the 
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actual historical appearance of Jesus upon earth is 
the essential thing. What they are in search of is 
certainty, a consistent narrative, a clearly outlined 
life, a Gospel free from too much admixture of 
Judaism. After the supernatural has been elimi- 
nated and everything incredible has been sifted out, 
the Gospel of Mark still remains the best resource 
for the enlightened Christians of to-day who wish to 
retain the illusion that they still have much in com- 
mon with a certain Jesus of Nazareth. This is pre- 
cisely what Mark intended ; his object is to recommend 
his Gospel to enlightened circles by its irreproachable 
form and plausible contents. The Earliest Gospel, 
which we no longer possess, was probably written in 
Greek with a progressive and anti-Jewish tendency ; 
this can be seen clearly from the Gnostic version of it 
(see below), of which fragments still remain. Our 
Synoptic Gospels draw from an Aramaic version of this 
Earliest Gospel. Matthew has given it a Jewish 
colouring. The Jewish sympathies of Mark were 
less pronounced, and therefore he occasionally comes 
closer to the Harliest Gospel. His catholicising ten- 
dency—in other words, his effort to reconcile and 
unite opposite parties—is apparent. ‘These two 
features easily explain the greater popularity which 
Mark still enjoys compared with Matthew. Mark 
strives to be realistic. In spite of this, however, the 
greater simplicity of his style, which is supposed to 
be a sure proof of his greater antiquity, rather sug- 
gests grave suspicions. W. Wrede has shown modern 
scholars how completely they have overlooked the 
dogmatic element in Mark. At the very outset, his 
description of the activity of Jesus immediately after 
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its commencement (Mark i, 28, 45, compared with ii, 1 
—lii, 6) suggests grave doubts not only whether Mark 
wrote genuine history, but whether he ever intended 
to write it. The fame of Jesus spread at once through- 
out the whole district of Galilee, and the leper, in 
spite of the fact that he had been expressly forbidden 
to publish the news of his recovery, began to proclaim 
it so loudly that Jesus could no longer go openly into 
a town, but remained outside in desert places, whither 
men came flocking to him from all quarters. Then, 
just as if nothing had happened, he returned to 
Capernaum, and his incredible success is suddenly 
followed by a fear of attempts on his life by the Jewish 
authorities, with whose representatives he held various 
disputations. In reply to our opponents who say, 
‘This is not dramatised narrative,” we reply calmly, 
“This is not history.” Throughout his book Mark 
lays stress upon the doctrine of Jesus rather than on 
his miracles, which last, indeed, teach us little more 
than his power over unclean spirits. The second 
evangelist is a man who not only has a dogmatic 
system himself, but ascribes even to his Christ dog- 
matic tendencies. This is in harmony with his 
Gnostic sympathies, to which even Ireneus draws 
attention. This champion of orthodoxy advises the 
Gnostic heretics to make an unbiassed study of this 
book, as an antidote to their Docetism. ‘To readers 
with a bias, then, the work appeared dangerous ; with- 
out a suitable commentary endorsed by the Church, it 
might possibly suggest the separation of Jesus from 
Christ, and might lend a colour to the view that not 
Christ, but Jesus, suffered. As a matter of fact, we 
read in Mark of a spiritual Christ, who is led by the 
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Spirit, and who through the Spirit knows what other- 
wise is concealed from men (i, 10, 12; ii, 8; iii, 3; 
ix, 85, etc.), and through the Spirit is Lord of the 
domain of demons—a power which even his enemies 
cannot help recognising, although they introduce the 
qualifying clause that his spirit is an unclean one. 
In fact, the ideas, Spirit and Son, fall together in 
Mark (Mark iii, 29); failure to recognise the Spirit 
in Jesus is the greatest of all sins. In perfect har- 
mony with this is the exalted majesty of the Lord, 
who disdains to give any account of his actions, and 
his unruffled serenity. The Gnosis (and along with 
it the Earliest Gospel) taught, Knowledge is essential 
to salvation. After the Jewish version of the Karliest 
Gospel had been written, this idea was to some extent 
thrust into the background; in the case of Mark, who 
was advancing in the direction of a universal Church, 
the idea recurs, but in a more ecclesiastical form ; 
the emphasis is no longer laid so much upon know- 
ledge (gnosis) as upon doctrine (didache). It almost 
looks as if Mark, in his effort to do full justice to the 
supernatural grandeur of Christ, felt the need of 
ascribing to him, by way of a corrective, certain 
emotions which prevent him from being removed 
entirely from the sphere of humanity: thus already 
anticipating the spirit of the later teaching of the 
Church, which was to propound the doctrine of two 
natures in Christ. 

The Harliest Gospel has already been mentioned 
more than once; it is necessary now to speak of it 
at greater length. The mutual connection of all the 
Gospels known to us either wholly or partially is 
already a proof that there must have existed before 
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them an original Gospel, which was used either 
directly or indirectly in the composition of all the 
others. This hypothesis is supported by tradition, 
by the language of the Gospels, and by the results 
of historical and critical investigations. What this 
Earliest Gospel was like can only be approximately 
indicated. Probably its contents, compared with 
those of our canonical Gospels, were very meagre. It 
contained no account of Jesus’s ancestry, birth, early 
education, or meeting with John the Baptist; nor was 
there anything in it about the baptism in the Jordan 
or the temptation in the Wilderness. It confined 
itself mostly to a sketch of the coming-down from 
heaven of Jesus Christ, the Son of God; hig appear- 
ance at Capernaum ; his casting-out of demons ; the 
preaching of the Kingdom of Heaven; the Trans- 
figuration; his Passion, Death, and Resurrection. 
About the teacher or religious preacher from Galilee 
it said nothing of consequence. The Gospel used by 
the heretic Marcion, which is partially known to us 
from the works of his opponents, was more closely 
related than our canonical Gospels to the Earliest 
Gospel, and sheds, at all events, some light on this 
obscure subject. 

Mythological speculation, which, as long as it 
remained in the region of the abstract, could not 
appeal to any large circle of readers, was dramatised 
in the Gospel in the form of a visible material 
personality, which was bound to exercise a more 
powerful influence upon mankind than even Mithras, 
Attis, and Osiris, the divine figures of the mystery- 
cults of the period. Christ is not only the ideal wise 
man—or, better, holy man—of the Stoics, but also the 
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Platonic Idea of the Good, of world-creating signifi- 
cance. Just as each man can be regarded as a world 
in miniature, so also the world can be considered as a 
human being on a large scale—a ‘“‘ heavenly man.” 
This conception is to be found in the well-known 
Purusha hymn in the Rigveda, and also in various 
Gnostic systems. Comparison with religious pheno- 
mena or examples of idealisation elsewhere helps to 
illustrate what is peculiar and symbolical about the 
figure of Christ as represented in the Gospels. In 
India we also see the union of the divine and human, 
the former being most emphasised; in the Buddha, 
for example, the purely human element is extremely 
small. In him, too, the Word has become flesh; that 
is to say, to the Word of the Myth is attributed a 
quasi-historical fleshly existence. But it is not a 
humanity which satisfies the Western mind; we find 
in it no personality. The Stoic ideal proceeds in an 
opposite direction; with the Stoics God does not 
become man, but man becomes God; nay, the Wise 
Man is even superior to the Godhead. ‘‘ There is one 
respect,’ says Seneca, ‘‘in which the Wise Man 
stands above God; God feels no fear, because such 
is his nature; the Wise Man does not fear, because 
he has elevated himself above fear.’’ And elsewhere, 
‘God stands outside of suffering, the Wise Man above 
it.” The ancient God of popular belief was really no 
longer a God according to the ideas of the Stoies ; their 
healthy common sense transformed the too anthropo- 
morphic Zeus into a deistic “‘ Supreme Being”; but 
they realise that this abstraction is not a real God. 
The true Godhead they seek in the conscious Godhead 
of the Wise Man. This Godhead, however, once more 
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is regarded as something purely formal and abstract 
—namely, ‘“‘ apatheia” (i.e., indifference towards 
everything). 

The concrete only appears in the Christian ideal 
of the Son of Man, who by suffering and death 
enters into glory; who, although he is the super- 
natural Son of God, must nevertheless be made 
perfect through suffering, and by his death brings 
redemption to men. The Stoic Wise Man dies 
because the ideal and the actual cannot be recon- 
ciled. Christ also dies; but even his death is only 
an episode in his life; for he lives again as the 
object of the worship of the community. One dies 
in order to make many children of God; death is 
overcome by him. The life of the Spirit pre- 
supposes both life and death. 

Although in India the Buddha is the God who 
has become man, nevertheless neither his divinity 
nor his humanity is perfect. In reading of his 
actions, experiences, and sermons, we miss the 
purely human element which is revealed to. us by 
the Individualism of the West, which received such 
a powerful impetus from the teaching of the Stoics. 
The divine in the Buddha is the divine of Natural 
Religion. The Christ of the Gospels is much more 
human and much more divine. We feel that he 
reflects both the transcendence of the God of the 
Jews and the individualism of Hellenic thought. 
This is why the popular biography which the Gospels 
give us satisfies both the simple and the wise. The 
intermediate class of intelligent, educated men either 
pass it by with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders 
or insist on finding in it an historical substratum, 
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which from the nature of the case can hardly be 
anything more than the picture of the Stoic Wise 
Man. Christ is called in the Scriptures the second 
Adam. Shall we, then, go on to discuss whether the 
Jirst Adam was an historical person? Shall we say, It 
is surely not impossible that once upon a time a man 
lived who dwelt in a very fruitful garden, and gave 
names to the animals—as Cuvier and Buffon have 
often done since? But seriously, Adam is something 
more than an historical person; he is the grand 
personification of our own natural humanity. Our 
spiritual humanity, which cannot exist without its 
natural counterpart, is typified in Christ. Just as the 
Old Adam is by nature latent in us all, so, too, must 
our spiritual man, Christ, be awakened in us by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Buddhistic naturalism teaches the unreality of the 
earthly. The Wise Man of the Stoics recognises the 
reality of the earthly, but regards it as worthless. 
Different from both is the Christian ideal, which 
experiences the reality of earthly sin and death by 
acute suffering, but at the same time recognises their 
full significance as means whereby the heavenly is 
revealed to man. When the early Church was so 
much in earnest with the historical side of its 
teaching, this was due to the Western historical 
spirit, and when criticism now throws doubts upon 
this early history, the same Western historical spirit 
is still at work. In a history which is intended to be 
both a picture and an allegory, the Gospel reproduces 
before our eyes the history—the everlasting history 
of God and man. When the Gospels say of Jesus 
that he spake in parables and without a parable he 
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spake not unto them, then we may reasonably expect 
the same thing from the apostles themselves who 
tell us about him; their literary efforts, of which 
our canonical Gospels are the late successors, resulted 
in the construction of a grand parable; a dramatised 
narrative with a profound meaning, which was 
gradually misunderstood and regarded as history, 
when the last word lay no longer with the few who 
were wise, but with the unenlightened multitude 
which now made its voice heard in the Church. 
There is a striking difference between our canonical 
Gospels and the later apocryphal gospels; while the 
stories in the former are intended as allegories by 
the Hellenistic Gnostics, the Illuminated, the authors 
of the apocryphal gospels on the other hand, who 
‘are no longer philosophers, give us only childish 
stories of miracles. 

Without wishing to do violence to a living move- 
ment like the history of Gospel criticism by forcing 
it into the Procrustean bed of a pre-arranged scheme, 
we cannot fail nevertheless to detect in it a certain 
rational sequence in its stages of progress. First of 
all comes the standpoint of Orthodox Faith, which 
knows of no problems. In the light of revelation— 
or rather in the obscurity of mystery—everything is 
either comprehensible or incomprehensible, according 
to the interpretation we put upon it. Then follows 
the standpoint of rationalising exegesis, which is 
still unable to make itself independent of the Holy 
Scripture, and with the help of common sense 
endeavours to effect a compromise by eliminating 
the miraculous element from the miracles in the 
Bible. After this abstract rationalism comes the 
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concrete rationalism; that historical and critical 
rationalism which has given us numerous specimens 
of lives of Jesus. The most distinguished represen- 
tative of this school in Holland was J. H. Scholten. 
Pierson, who as a boy had imbibed the teaching of 
pietistic orthodoxy, but under the influence of em- 
pirical philosophy had become an agnostic, attacked 
Scholten; from his independent standpoint he no 
longer needed to interpret the Scriptures in accord- 
ance with either orthodox or modern dogmas, and he 
denied the historical existence of the teacher Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

The positive results of Scholten and the negative 
ones of Pierson were combined in the symbolism of 
Loman, who succeeded in effecting a higher union 
and synthesis of the two; the Gospel history is, it 
is true, history, but not the history of an individual, 
but of the Church, which has created the history by 
an act of spontaneous intuition. D. IF. Strauss had 
called in the assistance of mythology in order to 
explain the origin of the Gospels; Bruno Bauer had 
assumed a primitive evangelist with a creative mind; 
Loman found the real creative evangelist in the 
Church itself, which saw the reflection of its own 
experiences outside of itself. 

Van Manen opposes the symbolism of Loman and 
takes up the following position: the Gospels give us, 
it is true, the history of a man; this man, however, 
remains unknowable for us, and is described as the 
God-man from the first. Finally Professor Bolland 
combines the views of van Manen and Loman by 
regarding the Gospel history as the history of the 
God-man, who owes his earthly existence to the 
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needs of the Church (or, in other words, the unphilo- 
sophic multitude), simply because as pure Idea he 
must necessarily remain unknown to them. The 
picture of Christ was thus deliberately created in the 
interest of the Church, and was no doubt drawn by 
the Gnostics, who may readily be supposed to have 
lived in the Alexandria of Philo’s days and afterwards. 

Before Bolland the radical criticism of Dutch 
scholars had paid little attention to the connection 
between the earliest Christianity and the philosophy 
of the period. The philosophic endowments and 
training which are requisite ‘for the solution of 
the problem in question were for the first time 
united in Bolland, himself a professor of philosophy, 
who was at home as few others have been in the 
world of thought of antiquity, and in particular had 
made a special study of later Stoicism and the philo- 
sophy of Philo. In numerous writings, which, as 
was only to be expected, were occasionally open to 
criticism in matters of detail, Bolland, after collecting 
all the material that has so far been made available, 
has tried to speak the word which is to bring order 
into this chaos. The word, according to him, is 
Theosophy, in which not only the poetic factor 
which is brought into prominence by Loman, but 
also the philosophic, receives proper consideration. 
How else can we explain the fact that the forces of 
Greek culture surrendered to Christianity? The 
wisdom of the great philosophic schools has found a 
refuge and lies concealed in the Gospel; thus the 
Platonism of Alexandria, Philo, and the later Stoicism 
are all of them factors which are of primary import- 
ance in any inquiry into the origin of Christianity. 
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In this respect Bolland stands nearest to Bruno 
Bauer; the former, however, has had the advantage 
of all the work that has been done by Dutch scholars 
since the time of Bruno Bauer in continuing his 
work and approaching the old problems with fresh 
criteria for their solution. 


Cuaptsr III. 


THE SPURIOUSNESS OF ALL THE SO-CALLED 
PAULINE EPISTLES 


From the standpoint of the ordinary theology of the 
day it is a psychological riddle how the Paul of the 
Four Letters can have followed the historical Jesus at 
so short an interval. Pierson opened the eyes of 
Loman to this fact. It seemed to him that the 
developed Christianity of the community and the 
activity of theological thought, which form the back- 
ground of the Four Letters, justify the hypothesis 
that they possibly belong to a later time. Loman 
perceived that the work in this direction begun by 
Bruno Bauer must be done over again. A thorough 
study of Bauer’s work showed him that the letters of 
Paul do not fit into the period where it is usual to 
place them. ‘True, attempts have been made to solve 
the difficulty by the suggestion that Paul was a very 
extraordinary man, and not bound by the laws which 
govern ordinary men. It is possible, it is true, to go 
a long way in the explanation of the letters with the 
help of this supposition; but the duty of criticism, 
when seeking an explanation of historical facts, is to 
reject as much as possible all solutions which assume 
anything unusual and extraordinary. The Tubingen 
School had explained the fact that the Four Letters 
59 
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are not mentioned till about the middle of the second 
century, and then only by a few writers, by the 
hypothesis that Paul was unusually profound, and that 
his writings were too advanced to be accepted without 
misgivings by his contemporaries. But Loman 
would not listen to this. The fact that the works 
remained unknown was rather, according to him, to 
be explained by supposing that they only came into 
existence at a later period. 

Pierson and his friend, the scholar 8. A. Naber, 
published in collaboration in 1886 a Latin work, 
called Verisimilia, in which they showed how con- 
fused the Pauline letters are—a circumstance which 
must be explained as the result of a later reconstruc- 
tion; how incomprehensible they must have been to 
recently constituted churches, which, generally speak- 
ing, lacked a philosophic training; and how the 
whole of the New Testament is permeated through 
and through by a catholic spirit. 

Van Manen was won over about the same time. 
Hitherto he had always been the most dangerous 
opponent of the Radical School. In 1886, however, he 
openly admitted that, in his opinion, not one of the 
Pauline Epistles is genuine. He was confirmed in this 
conclusion by reading the important book of R. Steck, 
of Berne, on the Epistle to the Galatians (1888). Van 
Manen praises Steck for having kept the question of 
the authenticity of the Epistles entirely separate from 
that of the symbolical interpretation of the Gospel 
history. In Loman’s books these two questions are 
combined together, and the impression is created that 
the spuriousness of the Epistles is only assumed in 
order that the symbolical interpretation may be 
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retained. An epoch was created in the history of the 
Dutch Radical School by the publication of van 
Manen’s own books on Paul, of which a detailed 
description for English readers was given by T. 
Whittaker in The Origins of . Christianity (London, 
1904). First of all, the Acts of the Apostles was made 
the subject of a thorough investigation ; then followed 
the Epistles to the Romansand Corinthians. His articles 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica I have already mentioned. 

In a review of the earlier portions of this Encyclo- 
pedia, van Manen had found fault with the too 
_ conservative treatment of many New ‘Testament 
subjects. In spite of the energetic protests of the 
English press, the editors of the Encyclopedia decided 
to entrust him with the task of writing some of the 
articles on Paulinism. In papers published in the 
February, March, and April numbers of the Expository 
Times, in 1898, he had already expressed his dissatis- 
faction with the way in which advanced thinkers in 
England and America ignored the scientific work of 
the Radical School, and blindly accepted the conclu- 
sions of the German critics. His complaint was well 
grounded; nor is the statement disproved by the 
existence of a book by the Rev. R. J. Knowling 
(London, 1892), who endeavours to confute Loman, 
Pierson, and Steck from an antiquated supernaturalist 
standpoint. That van Manen was not entirely with- 
out recognition in the English-speaking world, appears 
from what has been already said above, as well as 
from his election as an Honorary Associate of the 
Rationalist Press Association, London, in May, 
1904—a distinction which, alas! he was only able to 
enjoy for a short time. 
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After Loman’s death, van Manen and Meyboom 
brought out a portion of his unpublished works, 
including an unfinished treatise on the Epistle to the 
Galatians. The present writer has on many occasions 
during the last ten years argued against the authen- 
ticity of the Pauline Epistles; among other things, 
he has drawn attention to the so-called Epistles of 
Ignatius, the writer of which clearly regards Paul not 
as the writer of letters in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but of open letters, or treatises in epistolary 
form. Professor Bolland, in an important chapter of 
his book Het Evangelie, has also collected the most 
essential arguments against the authenticity of the 
Pauline Epistles. 

Are the Letters of Paul real letters? In order to 
answer this question we must first define what we 
mean by a letter. A letter isa medium for the mutual 
exchange of ideas between two persons, or in certain 
cases between the writer and a limited circle of 
readers ; hence it is not intended for the public. 
Deissmann has already distinguished between the 
letter and the epistle, the latter being a literary 
production which is not really intended for the 
persons to whom it is addressed, but for the general 
public. In the case of a real correspondence the 
writer naturally reveals his own personality, and 
enters at once into the thoughts and feelings of the 
person addressed. Such a document, therefore, 
enables us to form some idea not only of the writer, 
but also to a certain extent of the readers. 
Cicero’s letters to Atticus belong to this class; he 
shows himself in his true character. In his letters 
to his friends, on the other hand (Ad Familiares), he 
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reckons on other readers than trusted friends alone, 
and therefore they are not without a certain amount 
of rhetorical embellishment. Towards the end of the 
first century a.p. we find the writing of letters a 
regular form of literary composition. In the schools 
of rhetoric letters dealing with some historical event, 
and written under some fictitious historical name (the 
so-called swasoria), were composed as exercises, and 
became a part of the literature of the period. Varro 
was the first to write scientific essays in the form of 
letters, and his example was followed by many others 
after him. The didactic letter came into existence ; 
treatises on jurisprudence and medicine took the form 
of letters. The letter of exhortation we find especi- 
ally favoured by the Stoics; Panstius and Posidonius 
wrote ethical treatises in epistolary form; and 
Seneca’s Epistles, in particular, may be described as 
a handbook of practical wisdom for everybody. The 
form of literature which may be described as the 
Letter of Edification was particularly in vogue with 
the Christians. To write letters in another person’s 
name was at that time just as common as to intro- 
duce well-known persons into narratives, and to put 
sayings and speeches in their mouths—like those of 
Jesus, for example, in the Gospels, or those of Peter 
and Paul in the Acts. In all this there is not the 
remotest intention of deceiving. Anyone who had 
anything to say by way of exhortation or edification 
wrote a letter, without troubling himself about defici- 
encies in the external form. Thus the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is without an address, that to the Hebrews 
without a suitable introduction, that of James without 
&@ proper conclusion; the First Epistle of John lacks 
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both introduction and conclusion. At first no one 
thought of regarding these productions as actual 
letters written by the men whose names they bear. 
Gradually all this was changed. - The desire for 
information, reverence for the authority of the 
written word, the formation of a canon—these are 
the factors that brought about the result that, from 
the time of Irenssus (+180 4.p.) onward, the thirteen 
(or even fourteen) Pauline Epistles and the Catholic . 
Epistles—nay, all the documents of early Christianity 
so far as they were accepted by the Church—passed 
for the work of ihe writers whose names they bore, 
and were also supposed to be intended for the readers 
who were named either at the beginning, or the end, 
or in the title, or by tradition. ‘This applies also to 
letters which are universally admitted to be later 
compositions—as, for example, Paul’s Epistle to the 
Laodiceans, the Third Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
letter of Jesus to King Abgarus, and others. 

Modern times brought a reaction against this 
attitude. The apocryphal letters were rejected im- 
mediately after the Reformation; later the genuine- 
ness of some of the writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
was also doubted; since Semler, many of the Pauline 
and Catholic letters were added to the list; the 
Tubingen School left little but the four principal 
letters. The Radical School has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the so-called letters are not letters at all, 
thereby returning to the point of view of the time in 
which they were composed. The Muratori fragment, 
a list of New Testament books belonging to the end 
of the second century and named after the Italian 
scholar by whom it was discovered, tells us of Paul; 
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“ Although the blessed apostle writes only to seven 
churches’’—whose names follow—“ nevertheless it 
is clear that one single Church was spread over the 
whole earth. And John, although in the Apocalypse 
he speaks to seven churches, nevertheless addresses 
all churches equally.” 

Whereas in the time of Justin Martyr (+150 a.p.) 
the Gospels were the only sacred books recognised by 
the Church, twenty years later, in the time of 
Dionysius of Corinth, there was quite a considerable 
collection of letters. All our canonical letters are to 
be regarded as models and types of episcopal pastoral 
letters; they were the admonishing voices of the 
apostolic men who, after they were dead, still spake 
to the Christian Churches, in order to convert them 
from the old Jewish standpoint to the new one of the 
Catholic faith. 

Now that T. Whittaker has made the views of 
van Manen on the Epistle to the Romans and the 
two Hpistles to the Corinthians accessible to English 
readers, it is perhaps desirable to devote particular 
attention to the Epistle to the Galatians, especially 
as it enjoys a great reputation for unassailable 
authenticity. It is considered almost universally to 
be the oldest surviving document of Christian origin, 
although we have no positive evidence for its existence 
before 180, and even then only the evidence of the 
most uncritical of the Church Fathers—namely, 
Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullign— 


7 In my remarks on this Epistle I have been able to make use of 
some unpublished lectures of yan Manen, which have been courteously 
placed at my disposal by hig daughters. Compare also my book 

Holl, Rad. Kr., pp. 110-112, 
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men who have pronounced almost all the New Testa- 
ment writings to be of apostolic origin, including 
even the Fourth Gospel, the Pastoral, and the Catholic 
Epistles. 

If we really have before us a document called into 
existence by the circumstances of the time, then it 
must be possible to explain it as a whole by reference 
to the conditions which are presupposed by the letter 
itself. Tradition, title, even the character of the 
document, all testify that it is a letter. It bears the 
appearance of having been extorted from the sender 
against his will, so that at the end the writer can say, 
‘From henceforth let no man trouble me” (vi, 17). 
Although ‘‘ brethren’ are named as joint authors of 
the Epistle, it is Paul alone who speaks; his language 
is full of energy and passion; he writes under the 
influence of strong emotion. We feel that there is 
something that compels him to write. He addresses 
a definite circle of readers, to whom he is not a com-. 
plete stranger—nay, to whom he stands on a footing 
of close intimacy. Hxternally we are confronted with 
only one difficulty: it is without the usual address of 
an ancient letter. Such an address we find elsewhere 
in the New Testament—e.g., in Acts xv, 23; xxiii, 26, 
and in James i, 1; the name of the sender is given in 
the nominative case; it is stated as briefly as possible 
and without the addition of any titles; then follows 
the name of the person or persons to whom the letter 
is sent, and last of all the word “ greeting.” In our 
Epistle, on the contrary, the actual address is gram- 
matically separated from the greeting; the name of 
the sender receives all kinds of descriptive additions ; ; 
even in the address itself we find indications of the 
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contents of the letter: for example, it contains by 
implication a reply to those who refuse to recog- 
nise the writer as an apostle, in the passage : 
“Paul, an apostle not of men, neither by a man, 
but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised 
him from the dead ” (i, 1). All this strikes ug 
as singular, to begin with; but there remain other 
features which are not less singular. It appears that 
the letter is written, not by Paul only, but by all the 
brethren with him. Yet, after a perusal of the letter, 
it will not readily suggest itself to the reader that 
others beside Paul are responsible for what is written 
in it; everywhere the singular number is used with 
the exception of i, 8,9. The mention of other authors 
is to be explained as a fictitious addition, due to an 
imitation of 1 and 2 Cor., where Sosthenes and 
Timothy are named along with Paul, in order to 
enhance the authority of the documents and to intro- 
duce them with due ecclesiastical impressiveness, 
For whom is the letter intended ? The words of 
the address are: “To the churches of Galatia.” I 
is an old question, which hag been and still ig the 
subject of endless controversy, which Galatia ig here 
meant—Galatia proper or the much more extensive 
Roman province of that name. The latter supposition 
Schurer describes as “a, singular delusion.” We are 
not obliged to take sides with either party. Whether 
we consider the smaller or the larger Galatia to be 
meant, in either case a letter so addressed could not 
be delivered. How many of these churches were 
there? How were they to be found? It will perhaps 
be said the letter was no doubt put in charge of a 
messenger who knew where to deliver it. But in that 
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_ case how was it passed on? How are we to explain 
the fact that we find no directions in the letter itself 
that it should be passed round? If by Galatia is 
meant the province, then the difficulty of the problem 
is increased; we must remember that the language 
and character of the people in Galatia proper were 
not the same as in the towns of Antioch in Pisidia, 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, which belong to the 
Province of Galatia, and to which the letter, in the 
opinion of many critics, was also intended to be sent. 

When we take all these circumstances into account, 
the only possible conclusion is that we are dealing 
here not with an actual but with an open letter, as 
though one were to write a letter “‘ To the Christians 
in England,” which in such a case is never actually 
despatched, and is intended for anyone who has a 
mind to read it. As soon, however, as we realise 
this, we have no longer any reason to speak of the 
perplexity and agitation of the apostle, which is 
reflected in this letter to his churches, and which has 
to explain all that is otherwise inexplicable in the 
document. It can no longer be regarded as an 
exhortation or a reproof from the disquieted father, 
who is concerned for the welfare of the souls of his 
spiritual children. Where difficulties occur, it is a 
common habit of commentators to say there is an 
allusion here to circumstances well known to the 
writer and the readers, because they stand on a 
footing of such intimacy with one another. As soon, 
however, as we admit that we have before us not a 
letter but a literary production, this solution is no 
longer available. Calvin was right, although not in 
the sense which he intended, when he wrote: ‘‘ We 
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must not suppose, because some of Paul’s letters are 
addressed to particular towns and others to particular 
individuals, that therefore they are not equally 
intended for everybody.” The letters of Paul are 
not intended for special persons or communities, but 
for the whole Church. 

It is now apparent why there is so little objective 
reality about the actual conditions which are indicated 
in the course of the letter. The presupposed condi- 
tion of a general falling-off from the Gospel preached 
by Paul must have been true of a great number of 
places. The whole of the contents is rather a 
dissertation in the form of a letter than a letter. 
Paul’s independence must be defended ; Christianity 
must be proclaimed as the religion of freedom, and 
return to Judaism must be censured. The whole 
Epistle is a piece of special pleading. This is why 
editors in their commentaries and introductions busy 
themselves so much in tracing the line of thought of 
the writer, and explaining what positions are being 
defended. Holtzmann has truly said that the Four 
Letters are intended to be studied rather than read. 
But in that case they must be called books, or 
treatises, rather than letters. 

The relation in which Paul as writer stood to his 
readers is a mystery. This is not because we are 
without sufficient information—in other words, for 
want of data. The champions of their authenticity 
_ would gladly make us believe this, but it is not the 
case. The difficulty arises rather from the fact that 
the writer is inconsistent with himself. Paul had 
only founded the churches a short time before 
(iv, 19; i, 6). They would then have done anything 
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for him; in fact there existed an almost senti- 
mental attachment between the Galatians and him 
(iv, 147). The question arises, How is this intimacy, 
amounting almost to affection, possible in the case 
of a number of churches at the same time? And 
how can we make it square with so sudden a falling- 
off? If he really, when he was present with them, 
converted them by the grace of Christ to “ Pauline ” 
Christianity, then it is inconceivable that these 
Christians who had reached such spiritual heights— 
not in a single isolated case, but all the churches in 
Galatia alike—should suddenly proceed to place 
themselves under the Law and allow themselves to 
be circumcised (i, 6; iii, 1-5; iv, 21; vi, 12), and that 
only because they had been incited thereto by 
‘certain persons” or ‘‘a certain person.” The 
writer speaks in a tone of command, like a man of 
authority, angry and indignant (i, 1, 6; ii, 1-5; 
vi, 17); a moment later he becomes once more the 
calm instructor, and calls them ‘‘ brethren”; nay, 
he becomes even more gracious, and speaks to them 
as to beloved children (iv, 19). How surprising it is 
that we obtain no positive information from this 
composition about the character and ideas of the 
Galatians in the middle of the first century ap. Is 
it conceivable that a modern missionary dealing with 
some actual question could write to a church founded 
by himself a letter so colourless as this? We miss 
here the element of life and reality; instead of this 
we have a coldness and impersonality which is not 
merely suspicious, but fatal to the authenticity of 
the letter, especially when we further take into con- 
sideration the evident affectation of personality, the 
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unsuccessful attempt to produce a natural and 
human figure. 

We ask in vain who the men were who formed the 
churches to which the writer addresses himself, 
Were they heathen Christians, or Jewish Christians ? 
Both views may be supported from passages in the 
letter. Throughout the book both kinds of church 
members are presupposed, which is natural enough in 
a book or treatise, but not in a letter which ig intended 
for a particular group of persons. We find here sound 
believers, recreant believers, converted J ews, and con- 
verted heathen, all embraced in the circle of readers. 

Although the Epistle is a unity, in which a thread 
of connection is not lacking from the beginning to the 
end, nevertheless we notice here and there that the 
writer introduces ideas which he has picked up in the 
course of his reading. Sometimes these appear in a 
wrong connection, thus betraying the writer’s depend- 
ence upon others. In ii, 16 he quotes without acknow- 
ledgment a phrase which he borrows from the Septua- 
gint version of Psalm cxliii, 2; he writes down the 
phrase, with a modification of his own, without further 
comment, and leaves us to suppose that he is giving 
us an original utterance. There are various pas- 
Sages in our Hpistle which by themselves are obscure, 
and only become clear when we place beside them verses 
from Romans and Corinthians. For example, Gal. li, 
17 #. is only to be understood when we have read 
Rom. vi. and vii., where Paul speaks of himself as 
dead to the Law by the body of Christ (vii, 4) ; iii, 29 
is illustrated by Rom. ix, 7, where a distinction ig 
drawn between descent according to the flesh and 
descent according to the promise; iv, 12 by 1 Cor. 
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iv, 16 and xi, 1; iv, 19 is explained by 1 Cor. iv, 14 ff. 
The last-named figure is particularly striking. Let 
the reader try to grasp the bold—nay, incorrect— 
metaphor: “ My children,” says Paul to the churches 
which he has just founded—“ my children, of whom I 
labour in birth till Christ Jesus be formed in you.” 
What an unnatural picture! Paul, represented not 
as a father but as a mother, one who suffers the 
pangs of child-birth, and that for children who are 
already born. Here we trace the handiwork of one 
who seeks to improve on a predecessor ; he is trying 
to intensify the very natural picture of Paul as a 
father, but he only spoils it. Gal. v, 138-18 shows 
close dependence on Rom. xiii, 8-10. When in vi, 2 
he speaks of the Law of Christ, it almost appears as 
though Christ were made the giver of a new Law. 
The singularity of the expression is to be explained 
by phrases like ‘‘ Law of Faith” (Rom. ili, 27) and 
‘* Law of the Spirit of Life’’ (Rom. viii, 2), which, in 
the connection in which they stand as antitheses of 
the Law of Works and the Law of Sin and Death, are 
quite natural and in their proper place. 

Our attention is also arrested by vi, 11, where we 
come unexpectedly upon the sentence: ‘‘ See with 
what large letters I have written unto you with my 
own hand.” To what do these words refer? Scholars 
are not agreed in their answer to this question. 
Some of them say that the reference is to the whole 
letter ; others that it is only to the conclusion, which 
is introduced by these words. The usual explanation 
is as follows: Paul was accustomed to dictate his 
letters ; as an artisan he was not ready with his pen. 
Hence, when he adds a few lines to the letter already 
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dictated, he makes large, awkward letters, and himself 
in this verse makes a playful allusion to this cireum- 
stance. Deissmann, who gives this explanation, also 
proceeds to say that this autograph postscript is an 
evidence of authenticity, appealing to the statement 
of a certain C. Julius Victor to the following effect : 
‘“‘ When the ancients wrote to their intimate friends, 
they usually wrote with their own hand, or at all 
events added an autograph postscript.” According to 
Deissmann, Paul added such an autograph postscript 
to all his letters, even where none is to be found now. 
For proof of this he appeals to 2 Thess. iii, 17: “The 
salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is the 
token in every epistle ; so I write.” “It is strange,” 
says Deissmann, ‘‘ that it is just these words which 
are used as an argument against the genuineness of 
2 Thess.” This observation of Deissmann seems to 
me to show a singular lack of discernment. Many 
critics, even of those who regard 1 Thess. as a genuine 
letter of the Apostle, find themselves confirmed in 
their doubts of the authenticity of the Second Epistle 
by these very words in iii, 17. If the readers knew 
the handwriting of Paul, then it was unnecessary for 
him to draw special attention to the fact that he had 
written it himself; if they did not know it, then the 
statement loses all significance. If the letter was 
brought by trustworthy persons who were known to 
the community, then the assurance that it came from 
Paul was superfluous. If they were not such persons, 
then how did it happen that they were entrusted with 
the delivery of so important a document? There ig 
no conceivable reason for the introduction of the 
words in Gal. vi, 11, unless we suppose that the 
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writer is merely copying what is assumed to be 
elsewhere the usual practice of Paul—the practice, 
namely, of adding a line or two to his letters as a 
proof of their genuineness; the passage that the 
writer had in his mind was no doubt 1 Cor. xvi, 21 ff. 
But the addition in the case of 1 Cor. is not out of 
place, because the letter itself had been written by a 
secretary; in our letter nothing is said of the employ- 
ment of a secretary. 

By these few striking examples, which could easily 
be multiplied, I have endeavoured to show how the 
difficulties with which we are confronted in reading 
the Epistle to the Galatians disappear as soon as we 
call in the assistance of Romans and Corinthians. 
The writer evidently knew these letters, or their 
sources, and made use in his own work of utterances 
borrowed from them, very much as a modern preacher 
makes use of expressions, terms, and even whole texts 
in his discourses, which are sometimes only suggested 
by the mere sound of a word, and have no connection 
with the rest of the sentence; so that those of his 
audience who are not at home in their Bibles are 
often unable to say what is his own and what is 
borrowed. Hence this letter is the literary successor 
of the other three principal letters; the same thoughts 
and expressions which in them appear in their proper 
connection are here only artificially combined. 

The tradition, then, that Paul wrote this Epistle to 
the Galatian churches is anything but probable. In 
addition to this it finds no support in the Acts. 
Any one who reads his Bible attentively is conscious 
at once of a great difference between the representa- 
tions given in the Epistle and in the Acts of one and 
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the same event. If the Epistle isa genuine work of 
the Apostle, written from Ephesus about the year 55, 
then the undoubtedly later book of Acts has, of course, 
no right to be heard. To v. Baur and Zeller, who 
proved convincingly that there is no way of har- 
monising the contents of the two writings, the 
authority of the anonymous and much later author 
of the Acts cannot possibly be set against that of the 
writer of our Epistle, who describes the episodes 
which he relates with all the fullness of one who is 
narrating his own experience. What were the reasons 
for this intentional toning-down? The explanation 
given by the Tubingen scholars was this: the writer 
of Acts was endeavouring to reconcile the two 
opposing elements of early Christianity—namely, a 
Jewish-Christian element named after Peter, and a 
heathen-Christian element named after Paul. But 
how was it possible that a writer who was acquainted 
with the Four Letters, and recognised them as the 
composition of an authorised apostle of Jesus Christ, 
should nevertheless have overlooked Pauline Chris- 
tianity and the Paul of the Epistles? For this ig 
what the author of the Acts does. Whereas in the 
Hpistle to the Galatians Paul comes forward as the 
absolutely original and independent preacher of the 
Gospel, he here stands from the time of his conver- 
sion to his first missionary journey (Acts ix, 26- 
xii, 25) in a position of subordination—in fact, as a 
kind of protégé of Barnabas and the church at 
Jerusalem. According to the Acts, the universalism 
of Paul is already carried out in practice by Peter; 
immediately after Paul’s conversion Peter baptises 
the first heathen (Acts x, 1-xi, 18). The conflict 
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between the Legal and the progressive tendencies, 
as it unfolds itself in the Pauline letters, is absolutely 
inconceivable if we follow Acts, where Paul is por- 
trayed as a Law-observing Jew and Pharisee. 

The Tubingen scholars had only one answer to give 
to this contradiction: the Paul of the letters was an 
unpractical, uncompromising radical. The Catholic 
Church, which was then in process of formation, 
could only accept him as a canonical authority after 
it had first modified his doctrines so as to make him 
appear less of an extremist. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles, ignored at first, had to be rehabilitated as 
an orthodox teacher by a Catholic writer. 

This hypothesis, however, labours under serious 
difficulties. How could the picture which the Acts 
gives us of the Apostolic period receive such ready 
acceptance among Christians? How was it possible 
that the Epistle to the Galatians should have 
remained for a whole century without any influence 
on the development of Christian faith and Christian 
life? Is it probable that at the same time and in the 
same communities two mutually inconsistent docu- 
ments of the Apostolic period—one giving the original 
picture of Paul, and the other the wilful misrepre- 
sentation of it—should have been allowed by the 
Church to challenge comparison with one another ? 
To name only a few of the inconsistencies. According 
to Gal. i, 17, Paul, after his conversion, goes to 
Arabia; the writer of Acts knows nothing of thig 
journey. According to Gal. i, 18, Paul journeys 
three years after his conversion to Jerusalem in 
order to make the acquaintance of Peter; with the 
exception of Peter, he sees no one else there but 
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James, and only remains there fifteen days. In 
Acts ix, 26 #f., on the contrary, we are informed 
that Paul is introduced to the community of Jeru- 
salem by Barnabas, has daily intercourse with the 
church, and preaches the Gospel—in other words, 
remains there for some time, and makes the 
acquaintance of the whole church. The Epistle to 
the Galatians evidently intends to enter the lists 
for Paul as an independent teacher. This is done 
at the expense of the older Apostles at Jerusalem ; 
he stands above them, and has no fellowship with 
them—nay, he alludes to them not without acrimony : 
‘* But from those who think they are somewhat—what 
they are is naught to me; God respecteth no man’s 
person,” etc. (ii, 6). The Acts knows nothing of this 
hostility, which culminates in the conflict between 
Peter and Paul at Antioch (ii, 11 ff). Compare also 
Gal. ii, 1-10 with Acts xv, which evidently describes 
the same event—namely, the meeting at Jerusalem 
called by the Apostles along with Paul and Barnabas, 
in order to discuss the attitude to be observed by the 
Gentile converts towards the Law. Whereas, according 
to Gal. ii, 2 Paul goes up to Jerusalem in consequence 
of a revelation, and without any other summons, in 
Acts xv, 2 we find that he is commissioned by the 
church at Antioch to act as their official representa- 
tive. The outcome of their deliberations is that the 
Gentile Christians should be released from the obliga- 
tion to observe the Jewish Law; while, however, 
according to the Acts they are commanded to abstain 
from meat offered to idols, from fornication, from 
things strangled, and from blood, the writer to the 
Galatians tells us nothing of all this, but informs us 
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instead of the promise of Paul to make a collection 
for the poor of Palestine. 

Luke leaves the impression that Paul, on the occa- 
sion of his first journey to the Galatians, could only 
pay them a hasty visit; and that upon a second occa- 
sion, when he passed through their country, he could 
do no more than confirm their faith (Acts xvi, 6; xviii, 
23). In no case can it have been Luke’s intention to 
suggest to his readers that Galatia had been the scene 
of a life-and-death struggle about the most essential 
questions of faith, as the letter teaches us that it was. 
Moreover, how could this letter—on the assumption 
that it was genuine—have left no trace of itself in the 
narrative of Luke? How could he have contradicted 
its statements on many important points? Luke 
cannot have recognised the authority which the writer 
of the letter claims for himself. 

Nothing is said in the Acts of any letters written by 
Paul. Nowhere do we find any trace of their exist- 
ence either in this book or anywhere else; nowhere 
do we hear a word of any influence that they exercise, 
until they crop up in Gnostic circles. How did they 
pass from the possession of the communities to which 
they were addressed, into the hands of men like 
Basilides and Marcion? There is nothing to show 
that in the intervening period they were circulated 
round and read by others. When Justin Martyr 
alludes to written documents used by the Church, he 
speaks of ‘‘ Memoirs” or “ Gospels,” never of any — 
letters written by Apostles. Papias exalts the living 
word at the expense of written works. Is it likely 
that such a conservative man should have done this, 
if the exchange of sacred literature had been a regular 
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practice of primitive Christianity ? The light which 
the letter throws on the period becomes very unsteady 
when our attention is drawn to difficulties of an his- 
torical nature, which we find ourselves faced with as 
soon as we assume its authenticity. To name only a 
few. Before his conversion, Paul was a Jew who was 
zealous for the traditions of his people, and for this 
reason persecuted the Church of God (i, 18, ff.) ; else- 
where, however, he says that only Pauline Christians 
are exposed to persecution, so that the Jew Paul 
could have had no reason to persecute Christians who 
were not yet Pauline Christians. In ii, 9 we read of 
an arrangement whereby Paul and his companions 
should labour among the heathen, and the other 
apostles—James, Cephas, and John—among the 
circumcised. This sounds reasonable, but as a matter 
of fact it was not feasible, and was impossible in 
practice. Jews were to be found even among the 
heathen ; who was to minister to them? Or, in other 
words, was the division of work an ethnological or a 
geographical division? All this professes to be history, 
but it is not a record of actual events. If it were, why 
does Paul then not appeal to this arrangement in 
dealing with the Galatians? Whatever interpretation 
we put on that arrangement, the older Apostles could 
have no right to meddle with Galatia, because the 
country lay outside of Palestine and was inhabited by 
Gentiles; this was, in fact, why they had accepted 
without demur Paul’s antinomian Gospel. Once 
more; Paul appears in a double light. On the one 
hand he is jealous for the independence of his own 
apostolic authority (i, 1, 12, 16), speaks of the Legal 
standpoint as something inferior (iii, 2, 3), calls the 
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Galatians foolish because they wish to live under the 
Law (iii, 1, iv, 21), considers that such persons deserve 
to be shut out from the community (iv, 30; v, 2, 4). 
And yet the same Paul who says all this is of one 
mind with the older Apostles, refers his Gospel to 
them (ii, 2); in fact, he is the very embodiment of 
conciliation, rising superior to all distinctions of creed 
(iii, 28; v, 6; vi, 15, #.). It is not conceivable that 
Paul can have given expression to both these senti- 
ments. No; we have here the work of an ardent 
disciple of Paul, who was advancing in the direction 
of the antinomianism of Marcion, but whose extreme 
views were toned down by a less impetuous Pauline 
writer with Catholic sympathies. 

It is useless to suggest that Paul’s denunciations in 
this letter, which are more vigorous than those in 
Romans and Corinthians, are to be ascribed to 
overpowering emotion, for there is also a great deal 
in the letter which shows perfect self-possession. 
Such an alternation of violent emotion and calm 
restraint is impossible except in a fictitious letter. 

Kiverything indicates that the churches had long 
been in existence. Catechisms are already necessary 
for catechumens so that they may communicate the 
word to their teachers (vi, 6); we hear already the 
question raised of exclusion from the communion of 
the Church. Hence a very advanced stage of eccle- 
siastical organisation must have been reached. And 
not only of organisation, but also of doctrine. The 
Law is done away with and replaced by Grace; the 
breach with Judaism is complete. God is no longer 
connected with the Law, although he is the God of 
faithful Abraham. The Law was given by the 
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ministry of angels (iii, 19), and there is nothing to 
show that it proceeds from God. When we find the 
Apostle urging that the Law has not been able to 
make of no account the promises of God (iui, 17; 21); 
we conclude that he supposes that it does not proceed 
from God—nay, that it is rather antagonistic to Him. 
In order to live unto God, we must die to the Law 
(i, 19). Both Jews and Gentiles, who formerly were 
subject to lower powers (iv, 3, 8-10), are in the fullness 
of time redeemed by the sending of the Son. There 
is thus, in fact, a new revelation of God, although 
it is true that our letter, in its present form, is the 
work of an adapter who combines the new teaching 
with the old, inflexible, Jewish conception of God 
(vi, 7-8). To the Hellenistic element belong the 
equality of women and men, and the allegoric inter- 
pretation of the Scripture. 

How could the unphilosophiec Galatians understand 
this letter? Loman compares it with Hegel lecturing 
to the aborigines of the Hast Indies. Was it possible 
for men recently converted, largely belonging to the 
lower classes, to understand these theological discus- 
sions, which are so obscure even to scholars of to-day? 
Let the reader refer to their commentaries, and 
observe how eloquent they are when they happen to 
understand something, and how they always fail us 
whenever there is a difficulty. And yet we cannot 
take refuge in the explanation that the writer of the 
letter finds a difficulty in expressing his thoughts, 
that he is wrestling with a language which he only 
imperfectly understands. On the contrary, he is quite 
at home with Greek, which he must have heard in 


his parents’ house every day and learned to write 
G 
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at school. We recognise in the Pauline letters the 
scholar trained in the philosophic schools, and not 
entirely a stranger to rhetorical artifice. It is true 
that he makes mistakes, but we may be sure that he 
would have made many more if he had been obliged to 
write in Hebrew or Aramaic. 

All the inconsistency and vagueness, of which I 
have given examples from the Epistle to the Galatians, 
but which characterise all the Four Letters without 
exception, are to be explained by the fact that the 
persons addressed are represented as the contem- 
poraries and converts of Paul, but are at the same 
time made to do duty as warnings and examples to the 
Christians of the later author’s own day. 

The defenders of the genuineness of the Four 
Letters do not support their view by any very cogent 
arguments. They apply the epithet ‘‘ hypercritical ” 
to the work of the Radical School; they describe the 
Paul of the Epistles as a personality ‘‘ who could not 
have been invented,” and talk of the “‘ individuality ” 
of the letters, without, however, taking much trouble 
to demonstrate its existence. No less a person than 
P. Wendland adopts the prevailing tone when he 
writes: ‘“‘Any one who fails to recognise a living, 
religious personality in the Four Epistles of Paul and in 
the underlying framework of the Synoptic Gospels is not 
qualified to undertake any historical investigation of 
this period.” But since when is a living, religious 
personality the decisive factor in judging of the 
genuineness or spuriousness of a literary work? 
Whether the writer of a letter merely calls himself 
Paul, or really is Paul, makes no difference to the 
individuality of his character or the genuineness of 
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his religious feeling. Nay, even when the writer 
assumes the name of the wise King Solomon, who 
lived long before his time, he can give us in the books 
of “ Keclesiastes”” and the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon” 
deeper philosophy than the historical King Solomon 
ever had at his command. In the field of history and 
criticism we must not trust too much to intuition. 
Moreover, I have already shown what all this in- 
dividuality really amounts to. 

Holtzmann once put the following question to the 
Radical, Steck: How is it that what we consider it 
impossible for Paul to have written, becomes natural 
and reasonable in the mouth of a member of the 
Pauline school in the second century? In the follow- 
ing sentences, however, Holtzmann unconsciously 
furnishes the answer to his own question: ‘The con- 
tradictions, in the discovery of which Steck shows 
great acuteness, are not greater than when, for 
example, Schiller’s Don Carlos in the second act hag 
not yet read anything from the hand of the queen, 
whereas in the fourth he is in possession of a whole 
packet of letters, one of which—the one she wrote to 
Alcala—he specially treasures; or when the soldiers 
in Wallenstein’s camp, in the second act, have received 
double pay, whereas in the eleventh they have not 
even received their ordinary pay for forty weeks.” 
Exactly so. It is precisely in a free composition of 
the second century that contradictions which create 
no comment in poetical writings are more easily ex- 
plained than in an actual letter of Paul. 

The well-known scholar J. H. Moulton, in replying 
to van Manen, thinks that he can demonstrate the 
authenticity of the Epistle to Philemon by pointing to 
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the fact that the names, Chresimos and Onesimos, are 
found inthe papyri. By the same process of reasoning 
we might argue that the constant occurrence of the 
name Piet is a proof of the historical existence of Piet 
Smeerpoets.? 

In the second edition of Holtzmann’s Neutestament- 
liche Theologie, published after the author’s death, 
that scholar considers the following to be the most 
serious objection to the conclusions of the Radical 
School: this vigorous combination of Jewish ideas 
with Greek clearness of expression is no longer con- 
ceivable in one of the Epigoni of the second century. 
To this I reply: But were these two elements such 
irreconcilable contraries, after they had become so 
blended with one another in the Diaspora? It is only 
necessary to remind the reader of the picture which 
the French scholar Bréhier has drawn of Philo, in 
which the most striking feature is that Philo does not 
find it necessary to seek for any reconciliation of his 
Jewish faith with heathen philosophy, simply because 
he was utterly unconscious of any antagonism between 
them. In addition to all this, in the period under dis- 
cussion, Hellenistic philosophy had become saturated 
with religious elements, as Reitzenstein especially 
has shown us. Such combinations of the Greek and 
Jewish spirit were therefore not unusual, and. we 
must not suppose that the traditional Paul of the 
middle of the first century enjoyed a monopoly in this 
respect. What Holtzmann then proceeds to quote as 
typical theology of the Jewish schools, does not differ 
from much of the same sort that we also find in Philo, 


1 Orin English—that the constant occurrence of the name Paul is 
a proof of the historical existence of Paul Pry.—Tr. 
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and therefore does not need to be explained by the 
hypothesis that the writer had once sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel; he could have acquired it all in the 
Diaspora. Nay, there is a good deal of it that is the 
common property of the whole period, in so far as it 
was under the influence of a Platonism with an 
admixture of Pythagorean and Stoic elements, so that 
it could easily regard God as the judge of the world, 
holy himself and demanding holiness in others. In 
the Stoic Epictetus, God is the morally Perfect One; 
His will is righteous and best; He implants in us the 
moral law, and sees that it is obeyed. The purely 
supernatural system of a history which hovers between 
heaven and earth—such as we find in the Epistles of 
Paul—needs, even less than the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, to be borrowed from the schools ~ 
of the Jews. The belief in a revelation was an active 
force under the Empire: the best proof of this is 
to be found in the rise during this period of secret 
oriental cults everywhere. Everything that Holtz- 
mann further enumerates as specifically Jewish in the 
Pauline Epistles, was well known in Hellenistic circles 
at the beginning of our era: the antithesis of above 
and below; of the present and the future world; of 
angels and demons; the doctrine that the world will 
finally be destroyed; the idea of sin and atonement, 
of vicarious suffering and redemption—not one of 
these ideas can be called the exclusive property of 
Judaism. 

But, further, the Radical School has never denied 
that Paulinism had a certain connection with Judaism ; 
all that it states is that it arose in a Gnostic circle—a 
fact which appears both from the history of the Canon 
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and from Marcion’s collection of letters. For the 
oldest traces of the formation of a Canon are to be 
found in the heretic Marcion. Those writings are 
called canonical which can serve as a rule or canon of 
faith and conduct. None of the twenty-seven books of 
the New Testament was canonical to begin with; they 
only slowly became so, often only after much con- 
troversy. According to Tertullian, Marcion in his 
conflict with the Right of his own days appealed to one 
Gospel and a collection of ten Pauline letters. The 
Gnostics more than any one needed a new sacred book, 
because they did not recognise the Old Testament asa 
revelation. Before we hear a word about commen- 
taries on New Testament writings in Catholic circles, 
we find them already existing among the Gnostics—a 
proof that these writings already enjoyed canonical 
authority among them. The Catholics followed the 
example of the heretics and took over their canon, but 
they attached it to the Old Testament and modified 
the contents both of the Gospel and Epistles. If 
Marcion had used a single anonymous Gospel, the 
Church recognised no less than four, under the names 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the first certain 
traces of which are to be found in Irenaeus (+ 180 a.p.). 
We must regard this expansion as an expression of the 
catholicising spirit, which was anxious to give every 
one something to satisfy his own particular tastes. 
And whereas the opponents of the heretics have 
always maintained that Marcion mutilated and cur- 
tailed the Apostle’s letters, it appears from more than 
one passage that, on the contrary, he possessed a 
more original reading of the letters than that which 
stands in our own canonical edition. The Gnostic 
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text of the Epistles of Paul was replaced in Catholic 
circles by the early Christian text. 

Everything, therefore, points to the origin of 
Paulinism from Gnostic sources. It does not 
emanate from Palestine. If Rabbinical dialectic is 
to be found in the letters, this is to be explained by 
the nature of the polemic; the writer who is arguing 
against Jews, brought up in the traditions of Pharisaic 
Legality, is most likely to be successful by using 
their own methods of argument. But the Four 
Letters also contain a number of passages which 
show points of contact, both in form and matter, 
with the Cynic Diatribe—i.e., with the missionary 
preaching of ethical teachers of the Cynic and Stoic 
schools. 

The writers of the Pauline letters speak Greek 
and think in Greek. When Paul in Rom. i, 14 
(cp. 1 Cor. xiv, 11), calls himself a debtor, both to 
‘‘ Greeks and barbarians,” such an expression proceeds 
from the national consciousness, not of a Jew, but a 
Greek. That the man should pray with uncovered 
head and the woman with her head covered was a 
Greek and Roman custom; it is Paul’s teaching in 
1 Cor. xi, 4-7. Whenever he speaks of Jews and 
Judaism, he always leaves the impression that he 
himself occupies an outside standpoint. Take for 
example the following passages: ‘If thou (proudly) 
namest thyself a Jew, and reliest on thy possession of 
the Law, and dost glory in standing in a special 
relation to God,” etc. (Rom. ii, 17); “Is God a God 
of the Jews alone, and not also of the Gentiles?” 
(Rom. iii, 29); “I became a Jew unto the Jews, in 
order to win the Jews” (1 Cor. ix, 20). No one who 
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read these words without knowing who is supposed to 
have written them, could possibly regard the writer as 
a born Jew. Neither would one expect from a born 
Jew that he should throughout employ the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament. The book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, which is part of the Greek 
Bible and a precursor of the philosophy of Philo, is 
among Paul’s sources. It is a thoroughly Alexandrine 
production, permeated with Greek philosophy. When 
Paul, in 1 Cor. xv, 35, 36, understands the resurrec- 
tion of the dead in a spiritual sense, and rejects all 
expectation of a resurrection of the body, this is not: 
Jewish. The antitheses between spirit and soul, 
flesh, body; between the spiritual and the psychic 
man; between the heavenly and the earthly body; 
further, the longing to put on the heavenly body, the 
double existence of a man in ecstasy, the transfigura- 
tion of form and shape—all these conceptions Paul 
shares with the heathen redemption-religions. The 
same may be said of the idea that this redemption 
must extend to the cosmos, the whele created world. 
How far from Jewish the character of the Pauline 
Epistles is, appears most clearly from the impression 
that these writings leave upon Rabbinical scholars of 
our own time. Thus C. G. Montefiore, although he 
does not doubt their general authenticity, expresses 
himself thus: ‘Hither this man had never been a 
Rabbinical Jew, or else he has completely forgotten 
what Rabbinical Judaism was and is.” And J. 
Eschelbacher thinks that no Scribe, no one who had 
ever been at home in the Law, could ever have 
written words which evidence such a complete re- 
nunciation of Judaism as we find here. Of any 
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profound knowledge of the Scriptures, or even of wide 
learning and acquaintance with what was taught in 
the schools of the Jews, within and without Palestine, 
there is absolutely no trace of any kind in the Pauline 
Epistles. Eschelbacher further shows that the author 
of the Epistle to the Galatians cannot possibly have 
been a Jewish Scribe, since he uses the Septuagint 
translation instead of the original Hebrew text, and in 
consequence of this gives us interpretations which 
conflict with the statements of the latter. The 
favourite idea of the Scribes, of a repentant return of 
sinful man to God, brought about by the impulse of 
his own heart and the belief in the forgiveness which 
he will then obtain from the merciful God, is not 
found in Paul. The God of Paul, in what he does 
and suffers, reminds Eschelbacher rather of the Fate 
of classical antiquity than of the God of the Old 
Testament. What impression these letters made upon 
Scribes and Jews learned in the Law, he illustrates by 
a story—which, by the bye, is not historical—from 
Epiphanius. His Jewish-Christian opponents said 
that Paul was a Greek by birth, who had fallen in love 
with the daughter of a priest at Jerusalem, and in 
order to win her had gone over to Judaism; when, 
however, his suit was rejected, he came forward as an 
antagonist of Judaism ! 

When Holtzmann, in the passage mentioned above, 
_ speaks of the “ powerfulness” of the Pauline letters, 
it is not obvious which letters he means. He cannot 
possibly refer to all the thirteen letters which have 
been handed down from antiquity under the name of 
Paul; probably he means only the four principal 
letters, which he separates from the rest without more 
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ado. But this distinction between principal letters 
and letters of the second period is arbitrary. The 
whole collection, when compared with the letters of 
John, of Clement, or of Ignatius, displays a certain 
uniformity, as against these other collections ; 
naturally, because they too are the product of one 
circle, although not necessarily of one author. More- 
over, if we have a right to separate the four principal 
letters from the rest, we have the same right 
to take the Epistle to the Romans and separate it 
from the others, and then to say that a comparison 
with these others proves that itis spurious. Whatever 
division is made of the Pauline Epistles, there will 
always remain obvious traces of agreement or dis- 
agreement. There is not less difference in language, 
style, religious and ethical thought, between 1 Cor. 
and 2 Cor. on the one side and Rom. and Gal. on 
the other, than there is between Romans on the one 
side and Philippians, Colossians, Philemon on the 
other. Moreover, the old tradition knows nothing of 
any special precedence enjoyed by the Four Epistles ; 
to it the genuineness of all is equally above suspicion. 
Tam far from wishing to dispute the powerfulness of 
the Pauline Epistles; but let me say once more: Can 
this ‘‘ powerfulness’”’ be credited only to a certain 
Paul, who, after being a persecutor of Christianity, 
became converted to it three years after Jesus’s death ? 

Of this conversion, and all that resulted from it, it 
is now time to speak more fully. 


Cuapter LY. 


PAUL AND JESUS 


Or all the objections that have been raised by the 
Radical School against the genuineness of the Pauline 
Epistles, the most important, according to Holtzmann, 
in the passage already quoted, is the following: Can 
we suppose that Jesus and Paul were such close con- 
temporaries of one another; or, in other words, has 
not the figure of Jesus in the Pauline system already 
assumed such colossal dimensions that we cannot 
suppose that an interval of no more than a few years 
separated the two? It is true that this has always, 
from the first, been one of the strongest arguments 
used by the Dutch critics. And yet in the controversy 
which has been aroused in Germany by the publica- 
tion of Drews’s book, Die Christusmythe, the opponents 
of Drews have taken up exactly the opposite position. 
For they insist that whoever wishes to dispute success- 
fully the historical existence of the teacher of 
‘Nazareth must begin by proving the spuriousness 
of the Pauline letters; and they tell us that Drews is 
exceptional in admitting the genuineness of the 
letters, and relying upon them as one of the main 
proofs of his theory that Paul knew nothing of an 
historical Jesus. But the true state of the case is the 
reverse of what they tell us. For the theory that 
91 
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Jesus never had any historical existence is more 
likely on the assumption that the Pauline epistles 
are genuine than on the opposite assumption that 
they are spurious. For the difference between the 
so-called historical Jesus of Liberal theology—that 
figure which the rationalistic interpretation of the 
Gospels has so arbitrarily reconstructed and restored 
—and the Pauline Jesus, is so great that it is not 
possible to reconcile the two with one another. This 
was already seen by Schopenhauer in his Parerga und 
Paralipomena, which appeared in 1851. Schopenhauer 
was of opinion that Jesus must have wrought so-called 
miracles by his supernatural force of will, and then he 
continues: ‘‘ Only with the help of some such hypo- 
thesis is it in any degree intelligible how Paul, whose 
principal letters must surely be genuine, when speak- 
ing of one who had died so recently that many of his 
contemporaries were still living, could in all serious- 
ness have regarded him as a God who had become man, 
and as identical with the Creator of the world; whereas 
in all other cases every genuine deification of the same 
character and extent has required a period of several 
centuries in order to bring it to maturity.’’ On the 
other hand, Schopenhauer expresses the opinion that 
it is possible to use this very fact as an argument 
against the genuineness of the Pauline letters. 

Drews is right when he says: “‘About all that in 
which modern critical theology sees the essential 
greatness and significance of the teaching of Jesus, his 
trust in the fatherly goodness of God, his command to 
love our neighbour and thereby fulfil the law, his 
preaching of meekness and mercy, his warnings against 
too much desire of earthly goods, and so forth—about 
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all this Paul is as completely silent as he is about the 
person of Jesus.” Holtzmann has attempted to refute 
this statement of Drews by pointing out that many of 
the thoughts and ideas of the Pauline letters are also 
to be found in the Gospels. But when we assert that 
Paul does not bear witness to the historicity of Jesus, 
naturally we do not thereby deny that Paul may have 
used a pre-canonical Gospel from which he borrowed 
utterances of Jesus. This only proves that he knew 
as much of an historical Jesus as he found in this 
same source. When he writes in 2 Cor. v, 16: 
‘‘ Yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now we know him so no more,” this is a most 
extraordinary statement if we suppose it fo have been 
made by Paul. The question is at once suggested : 
Did Paul, then, know Jesus after the flesh? This 
brings us to the point raised by Wrede, who expressed 
the opinion that the name “disciple of Jesus” could 
not be applied to Paul, if it was intended to indicate 
thereby any historical connection between the two. 
He stands much further from Jesus than the latter 
does from the noblest examples of Jewish piety. The 
life and work of Jesus, as described in the Gospels, 
were not the determining factor in the theology of 
Paul. The Master, whose disciple and servant Paul 
declared himself to be, was not the historical man 
Jesus, but the heavenly Christ. Paul believed in this 
Christ before he believed in Jesus. Before he became 
a Christian, it seemed to him criminal to name Jesus, 
the Christ. This man Jesus was by no means, how- 
ever, identical with the heavenly Christ, whose image 
he bore. But in the moment of his conversion, when 
Jesus met him in the radiant glory of his heavenly 
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body, he identified him with his Christ, and simply 
transferred to Jesus all the conceptions which he 
already associated with the Heavenly One—for ex- 
ample, his pre-existence before the beginning of the 
world, and his co-operation in the creation of it. The 
man Jesus was thus, properly speaking, only the 
bearer, as it were, of all those lofty titles which were 
already in existence; but the regeneration of the 
Apostle consisted in this, that what he hitherto had 
only hoped for, he could now behold visibly mani- 
fested in the world. This was precisely why it made 
such a difference in his case that he did not know 
Jesus. The trusted inner circle of disciples did not 
find it so easy to believe that the man who had sat at 
table with them at Capernaum and sailed with them 
on the Sea of Galilee was the Creator of the world. 
To Paul this obstacle did not exist. 

Thus far Wrede. Many theologians have attempted 
to refute him; but J. Weiss has expressed the opinion 
that the ‘‘decided exaggerations of Wrede,” as he 
calls them, are at all events more reasonable than the 
obscurations of his opponents. It is true that Jesus 
is to Paul the object of religious veneration, a Divine 
being. But all that Weiss brings forward in support 
of his view, that Paul must nevertheless have received 
a powerful impression of the personality of Jesus, fails 
to convince. In Rom. v, 12 ff. a parallel is drawn 
between the First and the Second Adam; if this 
means anything at all, says Weiss, then Paul must 
have intended to say that the ‘man Jesus” had just 
the same time and opportunity for a free choice 
between good and evil, between giving way and stand- 
ing firm, as Adam had; in other words, in making 
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Gospel story contains. ) 

In wy opinion, the parallel which is drawn between 
Jesus and the absolutely unhistorical figure of Adam, 
whose existence Weiss himself does not believe in, 
ought to have been a warning to him not to read too 
much between the lines here. Even Weiss himself 
is obliged to admit that the Pauline expression ‘‘blood 
of Christ” is strange, because very little blood was 
shed at Jesus’s death. But Weiss is of opinion that 
this objection is more than counterbalanced by the 
frequent use of the expression ‘‘cross of Christ,” from 
which so much historical certainty can be extracted. 
For when Paul uses these words not only must he 
have had in his mind a concrete picture of the 
Crucified; he must further have been aware that 
crucifixion was a Roman punishment, so that in- 
directly he bears testimony to the fact that the execu- 
tion was carried out by the Roman authorities. Since, 
however, on the other hand, Paul must undoubtedly 
have known that the Jews were responsible for Jesus’s 
death—for which assumption, by the bye, there is no 
evidence in the epistles—it follows that he must have 
known pretty accurately the course of events at the 
trial. Nay, his picture of the Crucified must have 
contained all the features of a warm, living, clearly- 
outlined personality, otherwise he would never have 
been able to set him before the eyes of the Galatians 
(Gal. iii, 1). The words in which Paul describes the 
Last Supper presuppose a detailed account of the last 
meal. The expression ‘‘in the night, in which the 
Lord Jesus was betrayed” contains a considerable 
portion of the story of the Passion in the germ. It 
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speaks of the ‘‘ night,” thus including a hint of the 
chronological framework of the Gospel narrative; it 
speaks of ‘‘ betrayal,’ whence we infer that Paul knew 
something of the betrayer and the arrest. Let the 
reader, says Weiss, endeavour to enter, heart and 
soul, into the thoughts of the writer of these words, 
and he will no longer doubt that Paul was not only 
acquainted with the Passion and Death of Jesus in all 
its details, but also had a lively and sympathetic 
interest in what happened. 

We admire, with all our heart, the ingenuity of the 
German scholar, but we are none the less of opinion 
that all that he here tells us is nothing but pure 
fancy. All the trouble that he takes to prove that 
Paul must have known much about the historical Jesus, 
is labour spent in vain, and only serves to remind us 
once more how painfully little that is historical is 
preserved for us in the Pauline letters. This is, of 
course, an essential characteristic of the Gnosis, to 
which, as we have seen, the Pauline teaching is closely 
related. Paulinism, like the Gnosis, has no interest 
in mere history. It only makes use of history in 
order to arrive at higher truths by means of allegorical 
interpretation. Of the many-sided activity of Jesus 
hardly a trace is to be found in the writings of Paul. 
They are throughout concerned only with the mission, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, the Son of God. 

Is it not then strange, nay more than strange, that 
Paul, the contemporary of the Lord, should have been 
thus indifferent to the words and deeds of the Lord 
and the various events in his career? Is it not 
strange that he intentionally and deliberately con- 
fined himself to his spiritual relations with the 
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glorified Christ, and excluded from his religious life 
all the concrete facts about Jesus which the traditions 
could have supplied in abundance? No, Weiss him- 
self refuses to believe this, and in very truth it would 
be incredible on the ground both of psychology and 
common sense. Nevertheless, if the Epistle to the 
Galatians is genuine and the actual composition of 
Paul, then what is incredible is a fact. We have 
already seen above how Pierson has illustrated the 
unnaturalness of the situation by his instructive 
parallel between Paul and a supposed converted 
disciple of Socrates. 

_ But, Weiss goes on to ask, how could Paul in the 
vision on the way to Damascus, have recognised that 
the heavenly Messias who appeared to him was Jesus, 
if he had no definite knowledge of Jesus—under what- 
' ever name—resting on a personal acquaintance? This 
objection also need not detain us. For we cannot 
ignore the fact that we are here in the presence of a 
supernatural occurrence, which all the verbosity of 
scholarship, fortified by the results of modern psycho- 
logical science, cannot reduce to the level of a natural 
event; such an attempt cannot be justified by the 
narrative of Paul’s miraculous conversion in any of 
the forms in which it has been preserved. Finally, 
all the greatness and loftiness that we find in Paul 
are ascribed by Weiss to the influence that the per- 
sonality of Jesus had upon him. But on what 
grounds? Nay, even the part taken by Paul in the 
persecution of the Christians is made to do duty as 
a proof that Paul was acquainted with an historical 
Jesus. He who seeks to prove too much proves 


nothing. We are involuntarily reminded of the 
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so-called recantation of Socrates in the Phaedrus of 
Plato, where we read of a persecution of Zeus and 
other Gods. Must we then suppose Zeus to have 
been an historical person ? 

To go back to the text that we were discussing: 
‘‘ Yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh” 
(i.e, stood in an ordinary, human relationship to 
him), ‘‘ yet now know we” (i.e., will we know) ‘‘ him 
so no more.” This is to be explained as the expres- 
sion of a later phase of Christianity, which rises 
above the historicising Gospel-making of our Hvange- 
lists, and looks down upon all these claims to a know- 
ledge of an historical Jesus as representing a lower 
standpoint of development. Our view supposes, not 
that a letter-writer named Paul knew Jesus of Naza- 
reth personally, but that an author who wrote an 
admonitory and dogmatic treatise under the name of 
Paul, was acquainted with a Gospel which, in its 
essential features, was similar to our Synoptic Gospels. 
This Gospel was the source of all his knowledge of 
Jesus’s life, but his longing for spirituality made him 
strive after a higher knowledge of Christ. In any 
case, this ‘‘spiritual”’ knowledge of Christ, so soon 
after the end of the earthly life of Jesus, cannot be 
supposed to refer to the historical Jesus. Paul—who, 
according to 1 Cor. iii, is able to adapt himself to any 
standpoint, the conciliating apostle par excellence—is 
a Gnostic, who regards the Gospel as a useful allegory 
for the many, a presentation of metaphysical truths 
in an historical dress, in which, nevertheless, the 
underlying meaning is the main thing. 

The very meagre references to an historical Jesus 
in the Epistle to the Galatians do not even, when 
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properly considered, furnish us with any biographical 
data, in the common acceptation of the term. We are 
told of Christ that he was born of a woman under the 
Law (iv, 4), and that he was crucified (vi,14; ii,20). Itis 
obvious that the two first statements are absolutely 
useless for the biography of a Jewish Rabbi, and only 
have any significance when they are taken to refer to 
a pre-existing Son of God. The whole, taken together, 
contains the three principal elements of the dogma of 
~ the oldest Catholic Church—the incarnation of God, 
the condition of His humiliation, and his subjection to 
death. 

The being whom Paul describes is a God rather 
than aman. But if a younger contemporary of Jesus 
was converted about the year 30, it is inconceivable 
that he should have exalted his master to heaven in 
the literal sense of the word, representing him as the 
pre-existent Son of God, and yet have refrained from 
seeking a close intimacy with the Lord’s own brothers 
in the flesh and the inner circle of his disciples. On 
the assumption of the genuineness of the Pauline 
letters, the life of Jesus, as described by modern 
scholars, at the beginning of the first century is an 
impossibility. Any one who accepts the picture of 
Jesus as drawn by these scholars, however much the 
Jewish-Legal or apocalyptic standpoint may be ém- 
phasised, finds the Paul of the letters an insoluble 
problem. Nor can we consent to assume with some 
that Paul had already begun to feel doubts about the 
Law even before the vision of the risen Lord was 
vouchsafed to him; for the language in Gal. i, 14 ff, 
in which the conversion of Paul is described as that 
of one who was unusually zealous on behalf of the 
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Law of his forefathers, does not allow us to suppose 
that he had already begun to doubt while he was still 
a Jew. 

The difficulty of reconciling the Epistles of Paul 
with an historical Jesus has long been recognised. 
A Dutch scholar, Straatman, who accepted the 
genuineness of the Four Letters, attempted to ex- 
plain the origin of the Pauline Gospel in the follow- 
ing way. He tried to prove that during the first 
six years after his conversion, from 86-41 a.p., he 
remained altogether a Jew, and was entirely in 
sympathy with the other apostles. The encouraging 
experiences which he had among the heathen Gala- 
tians contrasted so sharply with his harsh reception 
among the Jews at Lystra that he was induced, 
almost in spite of himself, to become the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. Now, at length—‘‘ by revelation,” as 
he thought— he saw the Gospel in its true light. 
Another Dutch theologian, Blom, has refuted Straat- 
man’s hypothesis. The sources give us no right to 
assert that Paul preached a different Gospel at first 
and the Pauline Gospel afterwards. The new con- 
fession of faith, in all essential points, was firmly 
fixed from the beginning. The revelation of the Son 
in the man called to preach the Gospel among the 
heathen coincides with his conversion, which trans- 
formed him from a violent partisan of Judaism to a 
member of the persecuted Church; ep. Gal. i, 11-28. 
Paulinism dates from the conversion of Paul. 

It must have been only after a severe struggle that 
Paul was thus changed from a persecutor to a cham- 
pion of the Gospel, about three years after Jesus’s 
death. He now sees in Jesus the Messias. Converts 
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are often fanatical; from an enthusiast like Saul we 
now expect that, under his new name of Paul, he will 
display a fervent zeal on behalf of the faith which he 
has just embraced. But we are not prepared to hear 
that immediately after his conversion he has detected 
the deficiencies of Christianity, and from being a pro- 
selyte has become a reformer. Such a development 
is psychologically impossible. _How difficult it was, 
for one who had been a Jew, to accept quietly the 
Pauline Gospel, is proved by the brisk opposition 
which it encountered until late in the second and 
third centuries. How, then, could Paul have called it 
into existence all at once? It is obvious that men do 
not begin to reform that which is new and unknown 
to them, the deficiencies of which, therefore, they have 
not yet had a chance of discovering. To Paul, Jesus 
had been a short time before an impostor; he had 
died not long ago as a malefactor on the cross; even 
though Paul was now convinced that Jesus was 
innocent and was the Messias, it is not easy to see 
how he could have proclaimed him to the world as 
a supernatural being, God’s own Son. All this 
van Manen saw clearly, and enlarged upon in his 
books on Paul. He was at bottom a man of con- 
servative character, and it was only with great 
reluctance that he found himself compelled to 
abandon the Paul consecrated by tradition. But 
when, as a man of science, he had once made this 
sacrifice to his convictions, his belief in an historical 
Jesus received a fresh accession of strength; now at 
length the existence of Jesus had become probable. 
If the letters were written a century later than the 
time when Jesus lived, then his deification in the 
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Pauline letters ceases to be so astonishing. It seems 
then that Drews did not make so great a mistake after 
all, when he used the genuineness of the Pauline 
letters as an argument against the historicity of Jesus. 
Thanks to recent investigations, it is now known 
that the mystical and magical element played a great 
part in the earliest Christianity,! especially in the 
Sacraments, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. In the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift for 1905 I have endeavoured 
to show that the breaking of bread was originally an 
independent ceremony, which had nothing to do with 
the use of the cup, and was only associated with it 
later. In Luke’s account of the Last Supper, accord- 
ing to the reading of Codex D (Codex Bezae), a solemn 
breaking of bread without the cup was a new rite 
which Jesus introduced at the end of a Jewish meal. 
In the stories of the miraculous feeding of a multitude, 
which show an unmistakable affinity with the Lord’s 
Supper, there is also no mention of the use of wine; 
and the fact that in 1 Cor. xi, 23 ff. the word ‘‘ bread”’ 
corresponds to ‘‘ cup,” where we should rather expect 
some such word as ‘“‘ wine,” is already an indication 
that the two constituent elements of the Communion 
come from two different sources. The breaking of 
bread is the act of the glorified Lord. It is described 
in regular ceremonial terms: ‘‘He took the bread, 
blessed it, brake it, and gave it to them.” Now, it is 
easy to say: ‘‘ The four acts are all of them obvious 
and natural; any one who presides at a sacred meal 
must, of course, ask a blessing on the bread before he 
hands it to those who sit at meat with him; if many 


1 See Early Christianity, by 8. B, Slack (Constable, London, 1908), 
pp. 1-19. 
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are to partake of it, then it must first be broken ; and 
in order that it may be broken, it must, of necessity, 
be first of all taken up.” But what makes this reason- 
ing appear so convincing at first sight is, upon closer 
inspection, only a proof of its weakness. For if it is 
so obvious and natural that these four actions should 
always take place at the breaking of bread, why are 
they mentioned afresh every time? The “taking” of 
the bread seems least of all to require a separate 
mention. Such a characteristic repetition becomes 
more intelligible when we regard it as a liturgical 
formula, regularly used in a particular ritual. 

Now, when Paul says (1 Cor. x, 16 #.): “The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ? Seeing that we, who are many, are one 
bread, and one body; for we all partake of the one 
bread ’—the bread is here identified with the body of 
the Lord. When believers eat of this bread, they take 
into themselves the body of the Lord; they become 
one with him by a magical rite. The glorified 
Saviour is the master of the feast, who feeds his 
own people with his own body; by partaking of this 
they become identical with him. Now this “‘ giving” 
of the bread furnishes us with the clue to the explana- 
tion of the other terms, which also contain a hidden 
meaning. The Heavenly Christ gives his body to feed 
his people ; but this same body he has first taken up, 
consecrated, and broken, before he gives it to them to 
partake of. Here, in this brief but pregnant formula, 
we have an epitome of the principal contents of the 
Gospel in the Apostolic period, which included little 
more than Christ’s Incarnation, Passion, and Re- 
gurrection. The significance of this breaking of 
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bread was that it typified and symbolised the life 
and Passion of Christ. In the religious consciousness 
of antiquity, symbol and reality are inextricably 
intertwined.’ At the sacred meal the bread is trans- 
formed by consecration or magical formula into the 
bodily vehicle of the god; this body he puts on like 
a garment, and consecrates it to be a food, which 
awakens to life and communicates knowledge; he 
breaks this bread in order that he may thereby give 
himself to those who seek salvation. The heavenly 
Christ, who is a Spirit, has taken upon himself a 
body, that is to say a body of flesh, which can there- 
fore also be called flesh, but in virtue of the in- 
dwelling Spirit is nevertheless a living body; the 
earthly body is hallowed and consecrated by its union 
with the divine Spirit. But the Christ is sent to die 
(Rom. viii, 8-82); the breaking of his body—i.e., his 
death and Passion—is for the good of those who obtain 
a part in him, who by partaking of his broken body 
become members of the new body (1 Cor. xii, 27), of 
which henceforth he is the head (Eph. i, 22). Thus 
he breaks his body for them in order that hereafter 
they, having partaken of him, may be his body 
(1 Cor. xii, 12 #7, Rom. xii, 5, ete.), the mystical body 
of the Lord. 

Let the reader put the question to himself: Is it 
conceivable that Paul can have had thoughts like 
these about a contemporary, only recently dead? He 
will surely come once more to the conclusion that, 
even if we assume the genuineness of the principal 
letters of Paul, the Apostle cannot be regarded as a 
witness to the existence of a “‘man” named Jesus. 
Now, however, that for other and sufficient reasons 
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we have satisfied ourselves that the letters are not 
genuine, and we have learned to see in the Gospel 
history a mythology with an inner meaning, the 
Pauline literature comes in to confirm our view that 
the Gospels also are describing not a man, but a 
Divine Being. ‘‘The Gospel and the Pauline teaching 
are related to one another as a dramatic representation 
in dumb show, and the written explanation or key 
which accompanies it, so that to the uninitiated the 
obscurity of the revelation contained in the Gospels is 
in direct proportion to the degree in which it has been 
disguised in the form of a story or scenic presentation 
for the benefit of the multitude” (Bolland). 


CHAPTER VY. 


OUR CONCLUSIONS CONFIRMED BY OTHER 
EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITINGS 


Tue expression ‘‘ New Testament” is borrowed from 
the vocabulary of the Church. To the scientific 
investigator, free from the trammels of dogmatic 
prejudice, the collection of writings which is known 
under this name is, it is true, of the utmost impor- 
tance, but is nevertheless only a small portion of 
that large body of writings known as Early Christian 
Literature. Since the methods of modern critical 
research began to be applied to the New Testament 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and the dogma 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures was thereby aban- 
doned, the writings of the New Testament have stood 
for us on the same footing as the rest of the literary 
products of Christianity of the same period. Scripture, 
in the old sense of the word, no longer exists for the 
unbiassed critical student; it has been merged in the 
more comprehensive title of Early Christian Litera- 
ture. Although that part of it which has found a 
place in the Canon, thanks to its unique place in the 
history of Christianity and civilisation, has a special 
interest for many scholars, nevertheless we cannot 
draw any dividing line between the New Testament 
and those writings of the earliest Christianity which 
fall outside the Canon. Nor must we forget that there 
106 
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was for a long time considerable controversy about 
what was to be included in the Canon and what was 
not. Towards the end of the second century of our 
era it embraced practically the same books as now, 
but there was still uncertainty about writings like the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, the 
Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third 
Epistles of John, the Epistle of Jude, and the 
Apocalypse of John; while there were also some who 
wished to admit the Epistle of Barnabas, First and 
Second Clement, the Teaching of the Apostles, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Apocalypse and Preach- 
ing of Peter. 

There is thus every reason why we should include 
in our inquiry writings not contained in the Canon, 
which had their origin in the same atmosphere as the 
canonical books, since with their assistance we may 
be able to throw light on what might otherwise be 
obscure in the New Testament. And, as a matter of 
fact, there is no period at which this has not been 
done—hitherto mostly with the object of proving the 
authenticity of the books in the Bible. Possibly, 
however, the following analysis will rather go to prove 
that this literature itself furnishes indications that 
the early Christian letter is a literary fiction, in which 
the epistolary form is purely artificial. 

In the Letters of Ignatius we read (Eph. xii): 
“Paul, who in every letter makes mention of you in 
Christ Jesus.” In order to explain these words, 
Lightfoot cites the following passages from the 
Pauline writings :—Rom. xvi, 5; 1 Cor. xv, 82, 
xvi, 8,19; 2 Cor. i, 8 ff.; also the letters of Paul to 
the Ephesians and to Timothy. Even if all these 
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passages supported the statement of Ignatius, he 
would still be guilty, as Lightfoot himself admits, of 
great exaggeration. But do they all support it? In 
my opinion, not one of them can be construed in the 
sense which the Epistle intends. In Rom. xvi, 5, 
1 Cor. xvi, 19, 2 Cor. i, 8 f., the writer is speaking 
only of Asia and not of Ephesus in particular. Still 
less can I find any special mention of the Ephesians 
in 1 Cor. xv, 82; Paul states there in a parenthesis 
that he fought with wild beasts at Ephesus; and 
the passage in 1 Cor. xvi, 8: ‘‘ But I shall remain at 
Ephesus till Pentecost ’’—cannot by any reasonable 
exegesis be described as a mention of the Ephesians. 
There only remain therefore the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and to Timothy, the bishop of the church 
at Ephesus; and to suppose that Ignatius refers to 
these two letters makes his statement no longer an 
exaggeration, but an absurdity. Instead of translating 
the Greek word used by Ignatius by makes mention of 
we ought rather to translate it remembers. When 
we read then that Paul remembers the Ephesians, we 
must understand something quite different from the 
mention of their name. We must rather take it to 
signify a keeping of them in pious recollection, 
a prayerful interest in the community. All the 
letters of Paul, not only that to the Ephesians, 
but also those to the Romans and Corinthians, etce., 
are, according to the writer of the Ignatian Epistles, 
written by Paul with the Ephesians in his mind. 
This is a striking proof, to my mind, that the circle 
here addressed by Ignatius is no definite community 
in some particular locality, but represents the 
Christian Church in all places; but at the same 
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time it is a clear indication that, in the eyes of the 
writer of the Ignatian Epistles, Paul’s literary activity 
consisted, not in the composition of letters to special 
circles, but of so-called ‘‘ open letters” —that is to say, 
treatises in the form of a letter. 

Seen in this light, the statement of Polycarp in his 
letter to the Philippians (iii, 2) also becomes clear ; 
he says there of Paul: ‘‘ Who, when he was with you, 
in the presence of the men of that generation, taught 
the word of truth with all exactness and soundness ; 
who, even when he was absent from you, wrote letters 
to you, whereby, if ye read them, ye can be built up 
in the faith.”” Now we are acquainted with only one 
letter of Paul to the Philippians. In consequence of 
this it has been suggested that the word “‘ letters” is 
a plural form with a singular meaning. But this is 
nothing else but a subterfuge in order to escape from 
a difficulty. There is no need to lose ourselves in 
surmises about a lost correspondence between Paul 
and the Philippians. After what has been said above, 
it is clear that the difficulty which the passage con- 
tains is to be solved as follows: Paul is supposed by 
Polycarp to have written letters to the Philippians, 
which might help them in the faith. These letters 
are the whole collection which we possess under Paul’s 
name, each letter of which is nominally addressed to 
a particular Church; but all, taken together, are 
meant for the Philippians, no less than for the 
Church whose name they bear, just as we saw above 
was the case with the Ephesians; in a word, they 
were intended for the whole body of Christian 
believers. In this way the author of the Ignatian 
Epistles, who wrote at Rome about 170 a.., bears 
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unsolicited testimony to the theory which Radical 
criticism holds with regard to the nature of the 
Pauline Epistles. I give +170 as the date, although 
tradition-regards these letters as the work of a bishop 
of Antioch, who was dragged to Rome and there died 
a martyr’s death in the year 115. The contents of 
the letters themselves, however, are inconsistent with 
this assumption. The writer is constantly wavering 
between self-depreciation and self-exaltation, and even 
the crown of martyrdom—the highest glory that 
the unflinching martyr knows—sinks in the writer’s 
hands into a subject for the exercise of his rhetorical 
powers. The writer’s evident enthusiasm for martyr- 
dom, which seems to him the only fitting consumma- 
tion of the Christian’s life, along with his esteem for 
exemplary members of the Church, who, without being 
martyrs, are, nevertheless, not less advanced (nay, 
are more advanced) in the Christian life—these two 
form a regularly recurring antithesis. 

A work of such a nature is only to be explained as 
an attempt to do justice to both attitudes of mind, by 
one who on the one hand is a fervent admirer of 
martyrdom, as the Church has always been, but on 
the other hand thinks it necessary to confine this 
martyrdom within limits approved by the Church; 
for the authority of the Church began to be imperilled, 
because many elevated the martyrs to a place above 
the clergy. Martyrdom then, such is the teaching of 
our letters, is excellent and admirable, but at the same 
time no one must attempt to think himself superior to 
the discipline of the Church. Obedience is better 
than sacrifice. The Ignatian letters also presuppose 
the existence of a Gnosis, which is not considered 
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destitute of value and truth, but which also brings 
dangers of its own with it. The ideal Church is held 
out as a model to the readers of these letters—the 
Church which, without parading its eagerness for 
martyrdom and without the headiness of the Gnosis, 
submits to the authority of the bishop, obedient and 
orthodox ; while a Christianity emancipated from the 
Church, which, by a rigid asceticism, threatens to 
supplant the clergy in the estimation of the multitude 
—this is regarded as the work of the Evil One. 

How typical of Catholicism all this is! The 
allusion to the glorification of martyrdom, so 
characteristic of the Montanists, makes me think of 
the time of Bishop Soter of Rome (166-174), who is 
said to have written against the Montanists and was 
deemed worthy of an answer by Tertullian. Genuinely 
Catholic is also the advice to ignore the more or less 
rational heresy, and to regard it as unworthy of 
refutation (Eph. vi, 7, Philad. i); while the irrational 
black arts are treated with all seriousness, so that the 
officials of the Church themselves undertake a special 
campaign against them. 

In the Ignatian collection we have, as far as the 
external form goes, compositions of the same class as 
the Pauline. letters; documents which profess to be 
letters to definite communities prove to be didactic 
treatises intended for a wider circle. But the First 
Letter of Clement to the Corinthians, which, like 
those of Ignatius, is one of the works of the so-called 
Apostolic Fathers, also belongs to the same class. 
According to tradition, it was written by Clement of 
Rome—in the name of the Church to which he 
belonged—to the Church of Corinth, in consequence 
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of differences which had arisen there about the 
government of the Church. All this, however, 
appears to be only a convenient fiction to suit the 
purposes of the writer, whose real object is to compose 
differences wherever they have arisen. We have here 
the work of a Catholic spirit similar to that which 
speaks to. us in the Ignatian writings. The writer 
draws an idyllic picture of the Church of former days, 
where all was peace; meekly and submissively the 
flock followed its shepherds. The young were trained 
to behave with modesty, and the women sat in quiet 
contentment by the family hearth. An ideal Church 
of the true Romish type! How different everything 
was in the days gone by! But now those who are 
rebellious and without honour lift themselves up 
against the honourable, the obscure against those who 
are esteemed, the unintelligent against the wise. 
Such are the epithets used of the younger generation, 
who are depicted as a kind of modernists, not satisfied 
with the régime of the presbyters. The opponents of 
official authority are arrogant boasters and enemies of 
order (xiv, 1; xxi, 6), dangerous to the flock. These 
aspirations of the modernists are on a level with 
drunkenness, evil concupiscence, and similar wicked- 
ness. ‘The Church tolerates no eccentricities. It is 
better to walk in fear and love—fear of the officials of 
the Church, and love of the common multitude. The 
man who thinks must indeed suffer by the restraint 
of living down to the limitations of the multitude; 
but this is better than that the weak should be 
offended. It is better that he should submit to be 
condemned himself than that the purity and unani- 
mity of consecrated tradition should be sacrificed. 
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On various grounds, which cannot be stated here, 
I find it necessary to date 1 Clement about 140 a.p. 
In both books, therefore—the Ignatian letters and 
1 Glement—we are dealing with a time not far 
removed from the middle of the second century A.D. 
Both of them bear striking testimony to the infant 
Catholicism, which already at this early date showed 
features which it still continues to retain to this day. 
But the question arises—are the Pauline Epistles, in 
their present form, outside of this group of documents? 
Do they not rather belong to the same class? Roman 
Catholic editors and commentators often show greater 
insight into the New Testament books than Protestants, 
to whom the atmosphere is less congenial. I have in 
my mind at this moment a commentary on the Acts 
of the Apostles, written by the learned Jesuit, 
Felton, in 1892. From various passages in that 
work (xv, 12, 22 ff., xvi, 4) he infers that the whole 
Church was present at meetings to discuss Church 
matters, but only as passive spectators and listeners, 
just as laymen might be present at the open sittings 
of councils, as well as theologians and Fathers of the 
Church. Of the passage in Acts xv, 25, ‘‘Then it pleased 
the Apostles and Presbyters with the whole Church 
to choose out men,” etc., the following explanation 
is given by Felton: ‘‘ There is nothing to prevent us 
from supposing that the Church concurred by giving 
expressions of approval, though this had no canonical 
significance.” Without exactly accepting this inter- 
pretation, I may, nevertheless, say that Catholic 
ecclesiastics of to-day have a quicker eye for cognate 
elements in the catholicising writings of Christian 


antiquity than many a Protestant scholar. Another 
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example is Gal. ii, 2. The independent Apostle of 
the Gentiles there tells us that he went up to 
Jerusalem by revelation and laid before ‘‘ them ”’— 
i.e., the Church at Jerusalem—the Gospel that he 
preached among the heathen. There is nothing here 
about submitting his Gospel to the judgment of the com- 
munity at Jerusalem. What follows, however, breathes 
avery different spirit. The independent Apostle, 
who admits only the guidance of the Spirit and has 
not received his apostleship from men, says that he 
laid the Gospel which he preached especially before 
those who were of repute, so that he might not run or 
have run in vain. It appears, then, that he holds it 
necessary to obtain the approbation of the Church 
from the Mother of Churches. If he was anxious lest 
his work should prove to be in vain, why then did he 
not speak when he was in Jerusalem fourteen years 
before (Gal. i, 18)? Ever since the time of Jerome 
commentators have occupied themselves with explain- 
ing away this discrepancy. The Roman Catholic 
Professor, V. Weber of Wurzburg, wrote in 1900: 
‘“‘ Paul went to Jerusalem in order to have his Gospel 
endorsed by the Apostles.” This, in fact, is 
the only possible explanation of the passage. As 
we saw above, the wings of the eagle Paul have 
been noticeably clipped in our Catholicised version of 
his letters. 
Let the reader go on to study the rest of the principal 
letters and see how the Heclesiastical Catholic element 
finds expression there too. In the Epistle to the 
Romans (xii, 3-8) allusion is made to the proud, 
whose minds are puffed up above the faith delivered to 
them—.¢., whose thoughts take too high a flight. They 
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must remember that all belong to one another as 
members of the same body, in the possession of different 
gifts. The prophet must not go outside the limits of 
the faith approved by the Church. The weak in the 
faith, who shrink from the use of wine and flesh and 
regard one day as holier than another, are contrasted 
with those who look down on all these trivialities from 
a higher level, and thereby give offence to many 
brothers, and are hindrances to their moral progress. 
The writer of the letter here adopts the genuine 
Catholic standpoint of “give and take”; the for- 
mation of free judgments is approved, but the 
application of them is discouraged ; the watchwords 
are: No one to be offended; everyone to enjoy full 
liberty of thought. The First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians advocates that avoidance of extremes which 
is so characteristic of the directing and con- 
trolling Church. Towards the unprogressive, the 
weak, who are without knowledge, we are to be 
tolerant, patient, sympathetic. But those who are 
too progressive, the strong, who are puffed up with 
their knowledge and look down upon the authority of 
the Church—these are not to be spared, but to be 
taken in hand vigorously and kept under control. In 
their arrogance they make it a reproach against the 
Apostle that he did not come forward at once with 
wisdom of words: the latter defends himself by 
observing that this was because he had to contend 
with the imperfect spiritual development of his 
hearers, although he preaches this wisdom to those 
who can bear it. They only ask what is, in and by 
itself, permissible, and take no account of the multi- 
tude. The Catholic revisers allow, it is true, freedom 
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of choice to all; outspoken declarations of liberty are 
included in the canonical books; but the fiery wine is 
diluted. No further advance is made in Church 
doctrine; but Church discipline is maintained and 
improved. There is a smoothing-down of the sharp 
edges of the party mottoes. As a faithful shepherd of 
the sheep, Paul finds unanimity the best thing: “I 
beseech you, brethren, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you, but 
that ye be perfected together in the same mind and in 
the same judgment” (1 Cor.i, 10). He plays the role 
of a modest and peace-loving adviser; but when 
another shows signs of aggressiveness, then he puts 
himself in a posture of defence. He will visit the 
guilty with condign punishment, but allows them a 
respite so that they may have time to repent. He 
cannot be altogether acquitted of the charges of vanity 
and disingenuousness; he endeavours to excite sym- 
pathy by talking of his own unhappy condition ; he 
seeks to win his readers over to his own side by flattery. 
He makes a pretence of being unmoved by the affronts 
he has received, but all the same he dwells on them 
at considerable length. He is a Pope both in his 
humility and his pride. These works were produced 
in the interest of Catholicism by a practical man; and 
this is why the writer shows a knowledge of men, which 
is sometimes rather unedifying. They contain only 
so much logic and ethics as will not frighten the 
average man away from religion. The multitude is 
attracted by outward display, and kept under control 
by the hierarchy; minds of higher capacity are 
fascinated by an imposing mysticism. The ideal ig 
one deliberately planned and intended for all men 
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alike without distinction. It is the masses who are 
considered, not the individual. 

If the tendency we have described is discoverable in 
the Pauline writings of our New Testament—and not 
there alone—then they must belong to the same 
intellectual circles as the First Epistle of Clement 
and thé Ignatian writings; this does not, of course, 
make it impossible that behind them lay sources of a 
pronounced Gnostic tendency, which may have been 
thirty or forty years older. 

From the traditional standpoint it must be described 
as inexplicable that Justin Martyr, who is usually 
supposed to have flourished +140, does not mention 
Paul and his letters. He never makes any actual 
quotations from them. Nevertheless he appears to 
have been in many respects a kindred spirit to Paul, 
and uses expressions which sound Pauline, and per- 
haps originally belonged to writings which form the 
groundwork of our Epistles. In some points he takes 
up a position antagonistic to Paul; for example, he 
only recognises twelve Apostles, to whom Jesus en- 
trusts the preaching of the Gospel to the heathen ; 
unlike Paul, he regards the eating of meat offered to 
idols as forbidden. How could Justin put himself 
thus in direct opposition to letters which had been 
written about a century before by an Apostle? How 
can we possibly suppose that the same controversial 
points, on which Paul had made a pronouncement a 
century before, were still awaiting a settlement ? 
This, by itself, would make us suspect that Justin 
and the Pauline writings belong to the same period. 
He represents an independent tendency in Christianity 
which does not regard Paul as its spiritual father, and 
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ventures to differ from his opinion; one to which 
Pauline letters are not unknown, which borrows ideas 
from them but does not regard them as the authorita- 
tive utterances of an Apostle. 

German scholars, therefore, are not justified in 
saying that the Radical School cannot succeed in 
proving that the controversy about the Law and 
freedom from the Law, which we find pursued with 
some acrimony in the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
the Galatians, is neither possible nor demonstrable at 
alater date. This objection is without foundation. We 
must remember that about the middle of the second 
century Marcion is still engaged in a struggle with 
Judaism, ascribing the Old Testament with its cere- 
monial law and lower morality to the Demiurge (i.e., 
the inferior God, who created the universe), and not 
God, and declaring it to have no authority for Chris- 
tians. We must remember further that Justin Martyr, 
in his dialogue with the Jew Trypho, presupposes 
the existence of exclusive Jewish Christians, who do 
not tolerate any intercourse with Gentile Christians. 
As we saw, Justin himself regards the eating of flesh 
offered to idols as forbidden, but nevertheless, apart 
from this, considers the Law as something of sub- 
ordinate importance. The Ignatian letters also teach 
us that in their time there was a vigorous Jewish 
Christianity, which was actively engaged in seeking 
converts, and warnings against which were not out 
of place. ‘‘If we live according to Judaism, then we 
confess (thereby) that we have not received grace.” 
‘Tt is inconsistent to have Jesus Christ in our 
mouths and at the same time to live like a Jew.” ‘If 
anyone preaches Judaism to you, do not listen to 
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him ; for it is better to hear Christianity from a man 
who is circumcised than Judaism from one who is 
uncircumcised.” This means: According to Ignatius, 
the prophets of old preached with their eyes directed 
to the Gospel; their hopes and expectations were 
fixed on Christ: the fact that they preached Chris- 
tianity was the main thing; although it is a cireum- 
cised prophet who preaches the Gospel, still the 
Gospel is preached: whether a man has or has not 
submitted to the rite of circumcision makes no differ- 
ence: Judaism, even when preached by an uncircum- 
cised man of modern views, is, nevertheless, always 
inferior to Christianity, even when this last is preached 
only in an imperfect form by Old Testament prophets. 

From various circumstances we see that even after 
the middle of the second century there must have 
been both an uncompromising veneration for the Law 
and also a total rejection of it, as well as a middle 
standpoint between the two. Indeed, even according 
to Rabbinical tradition, the controversy about the 
correct attitude towards the Law was especially active 
between 80 and 115 a.p.; not, therefore, before the 
fall of Jerusalem. With the disappearance of services 
in the temple, and also of the Sanhedrin, the supreme 
court where religious questions were concerned, there 
arose a serious danger that the Jews would lose their 
nationality and be absorbed by the heathen. That must 
beprevented. The scribes tried toprevent it byincreased 
strictness in the observance of the Law and a more un- 
compromising attitude towards heresies of every kind. 

All these hints coincide in a remarkable way with 
our view that the Four Letters belong not to the first 
but the second century of our era. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen that the New Testament is a collection 
of writings, recognised by the Church as canonical. In 
their final form they bear the unmistakable stamp of 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy. But originally they must 
have contained or lacked much that would have made 
them appear heretical to later Catholics. The Church, 
while branding the Gnosis itself as heretical, at the 
same time appropriated the teaching of the Gnostics, 
after she had first of all made it innocuous by toning 
down its harsher features. 

Behind our Pauline Epistles we have been able to 
detect a Gospel which shows a more original form 
than the four Gospels which have been admitted into 
the Canon. It is more closely related than these to 
the hypothetical Earliest Gospel, which is of Gnostic 
origin. 

Gospels are not to be regarded as historical writings. 
They were written with an eye to doctrine and edifi- 
cation. This is universally recognised in the case of the 
Fourth Gospel, which indeed itself frankly bears testi- 
mony to this in the words (John xx, 80 #): ‘‘ Many other 
signs also did Jesus do in the sight of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book; but these are 
written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that by believing this ye may 
have life in his name.” It would not be possible to 
state with greater clearness that the author intended 
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to write a book for instruction in doctrine, not a 
history. But the same is also true of the Synoptics, 
although they appear on the surface to pay more exact 
attention to historical facts. We have to regard their 
work ag an historical embellishment of what was 
intended at first as a figurative or allegorical nar- 
rative, which John has once more partially restored 
to its original character. 

For reasons of many kinds, which cannot be dis- 
cussed here in detail, the Dutch Radical School holds 
the opinion that Matthew is the oldest and John the 
latest of our canonical Gospels; this of course need 
not exclude the possibility that a later work may 
sometimes contain elements of greater antiquity, 
which an older document has omitted. The so-called 
Synoptic Problem—i.c., the question how it arises 
that the first three Gospels, when compared with one 
another, display at once such a pronounced general 
similarity, and at the same time such striking 
differences—is best solved by the hypothesis that they 
all made use of one and the same Synoptic source, 
which was an Aramaic revision of the earliest (Greek) 
Gospel. This explains many Semitic forms of expres- 
sion. This Aramaic source appeared anonymously, 
but was later ascribed to Matthew. This was the 
foundation on which all the Synoptics built. Possibly 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, which is often mentioned 
by ancient writers, and fragments of which still 
survive, may in its original form have been identical 
with this Aramaic source. Mark, in addition to this 
Aramaic source, which he probably used in a Greek 
translation, must also have had our Matthew before 
him. Luke must have known both Matthew and 
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Mark, and in addition to them a revision of the 
Earliest Gospel, a revision which formed the frame- 
work of Marcion’s copy of the Gospel; a Gospel of 
the progressive party, written in the spirit of Paulinism, 
one which inclined towards asceticism and indiffer- 
ence to worldly things.. All three Gospels (i.e., the 
Synoptics) were written in the first half of the second 
century, and represent the standpoint of the Catholic 
Church then in process of formation, which aims at a 
reconciliation of different tendencies, both the Jewish 
and the progressive, the historicising and the spiritual- 
ising. Matthew places the different views side by side 
without making a selection; he tries to satisfy every- 
body. Mark breaks more definitely with Judaism, and 
seeks to make the Gospel more acceptable to Gentile 
Christians. Luke shows that he is a man with a broad 
outlook, and that he realises the epoch-making signifi- 
cance of Christianity, while at the same time he is 
ready to make concessions to the views of the Jewish 
opposition. All three wrote their Gospels in all pro- 
bability at Rome. 

We find in the Fourth Gospel traces of another 
stream of tradition, which we may call Gnostic, It 
is doubtful whether John was acquainted with our 
Synoptics, though it is certain that he had before him 
a Gospel of similar tendency. He probably composed 
his work in Asia Minor about 140. 

The further events in the lives of the disciples of 
the Lord after his resurrection and ascension, their 
missionary activity at Jerusalem and_ elsewhere, 
especially that of Peter and Paul, are described in the 
Acts of the Apostles, probably written by the same 
hand to which we owe the Third Gospel. This book 
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is a glorification of Paul, the Apostle of the heretics, 
who is at the same time represented as being on the » 
best of terms with the more Judaising section of 
believers; this does not agree with the impression 
left upon us by the original form of the Pauline 
letters, especially the Epistle to the Galatians. These 
didactic treatises in the form of epistles we find first 
mentioned as a collection of ten letters, used by 
Marcion. Our New Testament contains fourteen. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, however, belongs to a 
different school or group of thinkers. The other 
thirteen show great similarity in language, style, and 
ideas, and appear to emanate from one and the same 
circle; it is impossible, however, to regard them as 
the work of one individual. The distinction drawn by 
modern criticism between the Four Letters (i.e., Rom., 
1 and 2 Cor., and Gal.) and the rest igs without any 
justification. Not one of them is the work of the 
artisan and Apostle, who is supposed to have written 
about the middle of the first century of our era ; they 
belong rather to the period 120 to 140 a.p. 

Closely related to this circle is the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, whose work also falls in the 
same period, and shows at the same time an acquaint- 
ance with some of the Pauline letters, among others 
Rom. and 1 Cor. 

A second collection of letters, seven in number, 
are usually called Catholic Bpistles. By this name 
we are to understand not letters for everybody, 
intended to be passed round from one community to 
another, but letters sanctioned by the Church ; 
letters which, when measured by the standard of 
religious and dogmatic orthodoxy, are to be regarded 
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as canonical. These also bear the names of men of 
the earliest Christian period—James (surnamed the 
Just, head of the Church at Jerusalem), Peter, John, 
and Jude. 

The last of the books in the Canon is the Apocalypse, 
bearing the name of John. Apocalyptic literature 
reveals the future. The classic example in Jewish 
literature is the book of Daniel. ‘‘ John” declares 
that he will reveal what shall shortly come to pass, 
with his eye upon the evil and the good, together with 
the imminent coming of the Lord. He is a Christian 
Jew, and yet not entirely a stranger to universalistic 
tendencies. He appears to have composed his work 
in Asia Minor, about the middle of the second century. 

The summary given in this recapitulation has been, 
it is true, short and sketchy. This was inevitable if 
the book was not to exceed reasonable limits. It is 
illustrated, however, and justified in the preceding 
chapters. The two questions of the character of the 
Gospel narrative and the genuineness of the Pauline 
letters are undoubtedly the two central questions in 
the problem of the making of the New Testament. 
The answers given to these questions by the Dutch 
Radical School I have here endeavoured to bring 
to the notice of English readers. 
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